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Controlling handguns: Is Congress ready to increase limitations on ownership? 

\ 

Congress takes new aim at gun control 


By Peter C. Stuart 
Staff correspondent of 
The Christian Science Monitor 

Washington 

Since Congress took its last serious 
look at gun control in 1972, a crime 
has been committed with a gun 
somewhere in the United States every 
two minutes — an estimated 560,000 of 
them. 

This increase now is Compelling 
Congress to take new aim at Amer- 
icans’ pocket arsenal. 


The House of Representatives, tra- 
ditionally opposed to gun central 
legislation, opens hearings on the 
issue Tuesday (Feb. 18), and the 
Senate will receive an important new 
proposal Wednesday. 

Gun ownership has proven an elu- 
sive legislative target in the seven 
years since the Gun Control Act of 
1968, which imposed a system of 
licensing and outlawed cheap “Satur- 
day night specials." 

There has been more than a 50 


percent increase in shooting fatalities 
and woun dings, an 80 percent rise in 
armed robbery victims, and a dou- 
bling in policemen shot to death. 

Efforts to enact more effective 
controls have failed. But this time 
may be different for these reasons : 

• New Congress. The ranks of gun 
defenders were reduced in i he No- 
vember elections, many, replaced by 
control advocates — most sig 
nificantly in the House. "The bills 
being introduced this year are nctabl 


.tougher," observes a subcommittee 
aide. 

• New popularity. Opinion polls 
.now show gun control favored by 75 
percent or more of Americans, in- 
cluding even 60 percent of gun owners 
themselves. 

• New maturity. Rep. John Con- 
yers Jr. (D) of Michigan, who will 
chair the hearings this week by the 
judiciary subcommittee on crime, 
detects "a certain maturity" - since 
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How soon will economy hit bottom? 


Toyland 
goes nostalgic 

By George Moneyhun 

New York 

Gaily decorated Christmas trees 
. . . model trains that puff white 
smoke ... a miniature colonial vil- 
lage . . . Miss Liberty and Betsy Ross 
dolls . . . and a throng of seasoned 
shoppers from across the United 
States. 

It’s Christmas in February as some 
9,000 retail buyers invade New York 
City for the American Toy Fair, the 
annual trade show at which toy 
manufacturers unveil their new lines 
of playthings for the coming year. 

What are the trends in toyland in 
1975? On the eve of the U.S. Bicenten- 
nial, when wide-eyed youngsters ga- 
ther around Christmas trees, most toy 
manufacturers are banking on Amer- 
icans being caught up in nostalgia, re- 
living their country’s Colonial heri- 
tage. Thus there is a definite trend 
toward nostalgic and historical toys. 

Youngsters next Christmas will be 
reaching for customized jalopies that 
were popular in the 1950s, a Chatta- 
nooga choo-choo train made popular 
by 1940s band-leader Glenn Miller, 
jigsaw puzzles depicting movie stills 
from the 1930s, and turn-of-the cen- 
tury dolls. 

Bicentennial toys will include toy 
muskets and pistols used by the 
Minute men, dolls in Colonial cos- 
tumes, quiz games on American his- 
tory, jigsaw puzzles based on the 
Revolutionary War, and Colonial doll 
houses. 

But not everybody in the industry 
agrees that Americans will be capti- 
vated by "times gone by.” "I don’t 
think the bicentennial will sell,’’ ar- 
gues Anson Isaacson, managing part- 
ner of Marvin Glass & Associates, the 
biggest toy-design firm in the United 
States. "All this talk about kids being 
nostalgic. ... I think they’re whls- - 
fling Dixie," he says of those who see 
a nostalgia trend. 
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Where to look 


By Harry B. Emu 
Staff corespondent of 
The Christian Science Monitor 

Washington 

• The U.S. recession continues to 
worsen, though some indicators seem 
to be finding firm ground amid the 
quicksand. 

How to combat the ecoiomic de- 
cline, however, sharply divides the 
White House and Congress over the 
just-ended holiday weekend. 

The stock market appears to have 
touched bottom already and to be on 
the way up. Inflation apparently is 
subsiding slightly as shown by the 0.3 
percent drop in the wholesale price 
index in January. 

On the other hand, the output of the 
country’s factories, mines, and utili- 
ties in January dropped a stunning 3.6 
percent. This, reports the Federal 
Reserve Board, was the steepest one- 
month decline in industrial produc- 
tion since December, 1937, during the 
great depression. 

An example of White House-Con- 
gress disagreement surfaced Sunday 
when Sen. Robert C. Byrd (D) of West 
Virginia, majority whip, said that 
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Kissinger holds 
Mideast tempo 

Secretary tells Gromyko another withdrawal 
likely before having to resume Geneva parley 

Egyptian President Sadat had hin- 
ted during interviews in Paris just 
before the Kissinger tour that he was 
prepared for something like that. 

Withdrawal expected 
The other side of the encouraging 
news was that Egyptian Foreign 
Minister Ismail Fahmi has told a 
gathering of Information specialists 
ki Beirut that he expected a limited 
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Kissinger’s 
quest for 
cheaper oil 

By a staff correspondent of 
The Christian Science Monitor 
There are conflicting reports about 
the measure of support Secretary of 
State Henry A. Kissinger got in Saudi 
Arabia for the U.S. plan for long- 
term, oil-purchase agreements — but 
at a fixed minimum or "floor" price. 

Dana Adams Schmidt, with the 
Kissinger party, cables: Senior U.S. 
officials said after the Secretary's 
weekend meeting in Riyadh with King 
Faisal and his Oil Minister, Sheikh 
Ahmed 2aki Yamani, that the two had 
given general support to the U.S. 
plan. * 

Just before the Secretary’s plane 
landed in Riyadh; an official aboard 
told correspondents that one member 
of the O rganiza tion of Petroleum 
Exporting Countries (OPEC) had al- 
ready promised support for the U.S. 
"floor" price deal in exchange for 
long-term U.S. economic aid com- 
mitments. The official refused to 
identify the country. 

This exchange with the official 
mistakenly led some correspondents 
to- report that the United States had 
abandoned the policy of collective 
action by consumers in dealing with 
★Please turn to Page 4 


By Dana Adams Schmidt 
Staff correspondent of 
The Christian Science Monitor' 

Geneva 

While Secretary of State Henry A. 
Kissinger was conferring here with 
Andrei A. Gromyko, the Soviet For- 
eign Minister, there were signs from 
Israel and Egypt that the Secretary’s 
tour of the Middle East last week was 
having just the results he had sought 

— movement toward an interim set- 
tlement. 

This was, in fact, the moat impor- 
tant thing Dr. Kissinger had to talk to 
Mr. Gromyko about The Russians 
have expressed strong resentment of 
American efforts to work out a deal 
between Israel and Its Arab neighbors. 
In advance of resumption of the 
Geneva conference which held a pre- 
liminary meeting in December of 1973 

— with the Soviet Union as co- 
chairman along with the United 
States. 

The Russians suspect — rightly — 
that the Americans want to maintain 
the position of diplomatic dominance 
which they won as- result of Dr. 
Kissinger's success in negotiating 
disengagement agreements between 
Israel and Egypt and Israel and 
Syria. And there was not much Dr. 
Kissinger could tell Mr. Gromyko to 
dispel this conviction. 

Israeli conclusion 

One side of the encouraging news 
from the Middle East was that Israeli 
leaders have come to the conclusion, 
after careful study by their legal 
experts, that a declaration of nonbel- 
llgerence by Egypt — which Israeli 
Premier Yitzhak Rabin had called 
essential as a quid pro quo ' for 
withdrawal from strategic passes or 
oil fields in Sinai — would not, after 
all, be necessary. 

The experts agreed with what Dr. 
Kissinger had told them: that a 
nonbelligerency declaration was tan- 
tamount to declaring peace and more 
than the Egyptians coulffbe expected 
to swallow at this time. It would 
therefore be sufficient for Egypt to 
promise to "refrain from warfare." 


Ford and Congress still disagree- 
but there are encouraging signs 


President Ford’s program to reduce 
oil imports by one-million barrels a 
day this year would ' ‘exacerbate the 
recession. Increase unemployment, 
and have a very serious effect on 
inflation." 

Asked what Congress will do about 
the President’s economic and energy 
proposals, Senator Byrd, appearing 
on “Face the Nation” (CBS-TV), 
predicted approval of a tax cut and 
tax rebate and rejection of Mr. Ford's 
decision to tax oil imports. 

Congress, added Senator Byrd, also 
will turn down the President’s request 
that "some domestic spending pro- 
grams" be deferred or rescinded. Mr. 
Ford has asked for a 5 percent growth 
"cap’' this- year on social security and 
some other programs, as part of a 
move to trim $17 billion from federal 
spending. 

The President’s energy program, 
said Sen. Hubert H. Humphrey (D) of 
Minnesota on "Meet the Press" 


(NBC-TV), would "cost 400,000 jobs” 
and add 3 percent to the inflation rate. 

If Democrats are blocking this 
program , he added, "it will be a great 
public service.” 

Senator Humphrey, new chairman 
of the Joint Economic Committee of 
Congress, assailed what he called the 
Federal Reserve Board’s tight-maney 
policy, which "is taking us down the 
drain" toward depression. 

Meanwhile, mortgage money is 
more available, as Americans squir- 
rel away additional savings in mutual 
savings banks and savings-and-loan 
associations. Short-term interest 
rates are dropping. 
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Arabs v$. Jews in banking 

ByTabasMOka 

Staff correspondent of The Christian Science Monitor 

London 

Arab blacklisting of certain prominent Jewish banks has riven the 
competitive, yet discreet and clannish international hanking commu- 
nity. 

The issue, in the eyes of the blacklisted banks, is whether the 
banking fraternity will permit Arabs to dictate with whom they shall 
do business. Among these are well-known City of London institutions 
like N. M. Rothschild and S. G. Warburg, and Lazard Freres of Paris 
and New York. 

Other banks, also Jewish, say they have no choice. "We simply 
cannot afford to stand up on our bind legs and say we are the best 
finan c ia l center in the world and yon come here on our terms or not at 
all,” said Sir Cyril Kteinwort, chairman of Kteinwort Benson. "All the 
Arab business wfll simply go to Zurich or elsewhere.” 
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On Lane 21 they don’t panic at the rockets 


Cash-hungry states want 
more gambling revenue 
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By a staff correspondent of 
The Christian Science Monitor 

New York 

Pressure is mounting across the 
U.S. to widen state-run gambling 
operations. ... 

Moves to allow government-oper- 
ated casinos are under way in New 
Hampshire, Florida, and New York. 
Off-track betting and gambling on jai- 
alal and greyhoimd races will start 
this year in Connecticut. 

Delaware has just be come, the 14th 
state to open a lottery, and a half- 
dozen other states are co n s i dering 
following suit. A strong push to legal- 
ize betting cm sporting events is under 
way in New York and several other 
states. 

Legalized sports betting will un- 
dergo close scrutiny in Washington, 
Feb. 19 and 20, when the National 
G ambling Commission bolds public 
hearings chi the question. A number of 
leading professional and amateur 
sports figures are scheduled to testify 
in strong opposition to the proposals. 

The attempts to further ignite the 
rapid spread of legalized gambling 
come In the face of warnings from 


lawmakers, clergymen, law-enforce- 
ment officials, and experts cn com- 
pulsive gambling that serious moral 
and social consequences could result 
from the proliferation of such govern- 
ment-promoted betting. 

Opponents of legalized gambling 
warn that a “ counterforce " is needed 
to offset- the well-publicized efforts to 
"sell" the public chi what they say 
experience has shown are dubious 
methods of raising revenue for finan- 
cially hard-pressed state govern- 
ments. 

Opponent s are encouraged by a 
couple of recent victories — the first 
in modern times in the U.S. against 
moves to legalize gambling. The 2-to-l 
defeat by New -Jersey voters of a 
casino proposal last November In- 
dicates that gambling proposals can 
be defeated if citizens groups start 
early in combatting them. 

And at least a temporary victory 
was scored last July when Massachu- 
setts decided to postpone indefinitely 
the start of a legal numbers game. 

"It doesn’t take a great deal of 
money to fight a successful battle," 
says Thomas Mechllng, a New York 
★Please turn to Page 4 



By Gordon N. Converse, chief photographer 


Phnom Penh, — huddling from the war 


Phnom Penh stoic 
as the war closes in 

By Daniel Southerland 
Staff correspondent of 
The Christian Science Monitor 

Phnom Penh, Cambodia 

Phnom Penh’s "street without joy" 
of the moment is undoubtedly Lane 
21. This sandy road lined with tamar- 
ind trees recently has absorbed more 
than its share of the rockets that 
Cambodian insurgents have been fir- 
ing into the city. 

The Chinese-made 107-mm. rocket 
is by no mfeans the most powerful 
weapon In the insurgents' arsenal; 
and, at first glance, Lane 21 shows 
few signs of damage. But more than 
50 rockets have struck in or around 
this road over the past six weeks, 
killing at least 10 persons and wound- 
ing more than 50 others. 

Lane 21 is located only half a mile 
from Phnom Penh’s Pochentong Air- 
port, a regular target that is within 
easy range of the Insurgents’ rocket- 
launching positions to the northwest. 
And many of the people jammed into 
the area live in flimsy wooden shacks 
or palm thatch huts that offer little 
protection against rocket shrapnel. 

Aside from those hitting the airport, 
many of the rockets crashing down on 
the city — more than 200 of them since 
the start of a Khmer Rouge offensive 
January l — appear to be fired at 
random, with no particular target 
Intended. 
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Joining with black nations to head off strife ~ 

South Africa puts pressure on Rhodesia 


By Geoffrey Godsell 
Overseas news editor of 
The Christian Science Monitor 

Black African nationalism, and the 
white Government of South Africa are 
tightening; their pressure on the white 
minority Government of Rhodesia 
radically to change its Constitution to 
bring Africans fully into politics — 
and so eventually to running the 
country. 

The odd thing about this is that at 
home in South Africa, Prime Minister 
John Vorster is even more reluctant 
than is Rhodesian Premier Ian Smith 
to give his blacks the vote. But Mr. 
Vorster is in a hurry to head off the 
possibility of all-out racial war in 


neighboring Rhodesia into which 
South Africa might be drawn. He has 
apparently come to the conclusion 
that the. only way to do this is to 
encourage Mr. Smith to go most of the 
way to meet Rhodesian African de- 
mands. 

The weekend before last Mr. Vor- 
ster sent his Foreign Minister, Dr. 
Hilgard Muller, to Lusaka (capital of 
Zambia) for talks with the foreign 
ministers of Zambia. Tanzania, and 
Botswana all black-run African 
states. The presidents of these three 
states have played a key role in 
urging the African nationalists in 
Rhodesia to respond to any moves in 
their direction made by Mr. Smith at 
South African behest 


But perhaps even more important 
than Dr. Muller’s meeting with the 
three foreign ministers was his meet- 
ing (also in Lusaka) with the three 
principal nationalist leaden from 
Rhodesia: Bishop Abel Muzorewa, 
the Rev. Ndabaningi Sithole, and 
Joshua Nkomo. 

The latter are believed to have 
made representations to Dr. Muller 
about the question raised about South 
African goodwill by the continued 
presence of up to 2,000 South African 
security police in Rhodesia, originally 
sent there to help Prime Minister 
Smith In his campaign against Afri- 
can nationalist guerrillas. 

At any rate, Mr. Smith’s govern- 
ment announced shortly after this 


Soviets ask Europe summit again 

Brezhnev also nudges force-reduction 
talks, appealing for ‘long-term interests’ 


By Elizabeth Pood 
Staff correspondent of 
The Christian Science Monitor 

Moscow 

Just in case anyone had forgotten, 
Moscow has Just reminded the world 
that it would like to see a grand 
European summit this summer. 

Soviet Communist Party chief 
Leonid I. Brezhnev repeated this hope 
in the speech marking his reappear- 
ance after seven weeks of rest and 
recuperation from illness. And the 
Soviet press — which has been plump- 
ing steadily for European summit — 
now also purports to see progress in 
the other set of European talks, on 
force reductions. 

In addition, in what may be a 
related conciliatory gesture, the So- 
viet Union made an advance an- 
nouncement in the Feb. 16 Pravda of 
planned military maneuvers In the 
central European part of . the country. 
This was the first time observers 
could recall such an announcement at 
a time of no tension. 


Brezhnev's plea 

Mr. Brezhnev, in greeting visiting 
British Prime Minister' Harold Wil- 
son. urged the Western participants 
at the 35-nation Conference on Secu- 
rity and Cooperation in Europe 
(CSCE) in Geneva to forget about 
petty tactical negotiating advantages 
and think about long-term interests. 
Similarly, Mr. Brezhnev decried "the 
stubborn attempts of certain . coun- 
tries to . . . get unilateral advan- 
tages" at the force-reduction talks in 
Vienna.' 

This echoed Pravda’s scolding last' 
month of NATO countries that hold a 
"maximalist position" in the CSCE 
talks. 

Mr. Brezhnev’s clear implication 
was that the West should drop its 
demands for freer exchange across 
East-West borders and for "con- 
fidence building measures” as a pre- 
requisite for a grand summit. 

The Western participants — Eu- 
ropean states and the United States 
and Canada — have in effect given 
Moscow its cherished recognition of 
the expanded Soviet World War n 


borders and sphere of power over two 
years of dragged- out CSCE negotia- 
tions. So far the West has only gotten 
one concession from Moscow in re- 
turn — on humane consideration of 
reunification of divided families. The 
West has been slow in agreeing to a 
summit grand finale, hoping that this 
lever might pry more East-West 
contact and measures such as ad- 
vance notification of military maneu- 
vers out of the Soviet Union. 

Talks stalled 

The Mutual Balanced Force Reduc- 
tion (MBFR) talks, which opened in ’ 
January, 1973, have been stalled for 
over a year over conflicting propos- 
als. The West wants to leave nuclear 
forces as they are but reduce gradu- 
ally conventionally armed ground, 
farces to 700,000 on each side. At 
present the West has some 7,000 
nuclear weapons in the Central Eu- 
ropean area under discussion against 
the Soviet and East European 3,000 or 
3,600. 

NATO currently fields 770,000 
troops, tiie Warsaw Pact an estimated 
925,000 (Moscow has refosed to ex- 
change plersannel a nd equipment fig- 
ures with the West). In the area 
concerned, NATO has some 4,200 
tanks, the Warsaw Pact 17,500. 

The Initial reduction proposed by 
the West Is withdrawal of 60,000 Soviet 
and 29,000 American troops. Moscow 
wants instead to start with 1 a 20,000- 
•troop cut for both sides and to 
continue with equal numerical cuts. 
.Moscow also wants to include local 
units, air power, and nuclear poten- 
tial in the reductions. 

Progress sought 

Both Pravda and Izvestia over the 
weekend hoped for progress in the 
MBFR talks after a recent Initiative 
by the Soviet Union. The initiative 
was not spelled out but seemed to 
involve reoffering a 1978 Soviet propo- 
sal that both sides pledge themselves 
not to increase the numerical 
strengths of their armed forces in the 
Central European area. 

In other European matters Moscow 
is not makin g a big issue at its latest 
Berlin protest and Is not pressing its 


suit to Turkey which feds Jiltedby the 
United States. 

The Soviet protest about planned 
establishment of a Common Market 
training center in Berlin was deliv- 
ered to the United States, France, and 
Britain. The Feb. 16 Pravda attrib- 
uted the Berlin move to “nqnfriends 
of detente [who] would want to create 
complications in the international 
area,” but the newspaper did not play 
the issue prominently. 

. On Turkey. Moscow is not going out 
of its way to woo an unhappy Ankara 
away from NATO. Even after tile 
congressional cutoff of American aid 
to Turkey, Moscow is not softeninglts 
disa p proval of declaration of a fed 1 ; 
eral Turkish state on Cyprus. 


Lusaka meeting that "some elements 
of the South African, police are in the 
process of withdrawing from certain 
positions on the Zambesi River.” The 
Zambesi is the frontier between Zam- 
bia and Rhodesia, and the announce- 
ment was tantamount to saying the 
South Africans were withdrawing 
from the frontline. 

It is widely assumed that the South 
African decision was unwelcome to 
Mr. Smith and was meant to put 
further pressure on htrrj to come to 
terms w^th his. own blacks. 

Last Wednesday, Bishop Muzo- 
rewa, the 'Rev. Mr. Sithole and Mr. 
Nkomo — back in Salisbury from 
Lusaka — met with Mr. Smith in what 
was an unusually brief and reportedly 
chilly meeting. Neither side issued 
any statement afterward, and there 
were suggestions of serious snags — 
or even a breakdown. But reports 
from other sources insisted this'was 
not the case. 

The stated long-term aim of Mr. 
Smith’s contacts with the nationalist 
leaders is . the calling of a* con- 
stitutional conference .to consider 
meeting African political demands — 
particularly for the vote. 

With the support they are getting 
from South Africa, black Rhodesians 
are unlikely to give In on this. The 
difficult choice is for Mr.’ ; Smith and 
his white minority who must be 
pondering wryly the role of South 
Africa in all thia. 

It is possible that Mr. Smith and his 
white supporters may be hoping to 
mark time until the African National 
Council (ANC) — the umbrella na- 
tionalist movement — holds Its con- 
gress in Umtali next month. There 
has been speculation fh$t a split 
might develop in the ANC, with the 
Rev. Mr. Sithole and his more racial 
Intellectual following walking out and 
Mr. Nkomo (who has ' grass-roots 
rural support) emerging as top man. 


Disenchanted conservatives 
defer third-party decision 
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By Peter C. Stuart 
Staff correspondent of . 

The Christian Science Monitor ; 

Washington 

-The Republican Party, hard hit by 
Watergate and the November con- 
gressional elections, now faces anew 
threat: eventual desertion by conser- 
vatives. 

A four-day gathering here Ity-jfcjgfc 
top conservatives in the United Stated 
turned into a pre-election-yeaJr 
strategy session on whether conserva- 
tive Republicans should, mount their 
own third-party challenge Jn 1976. . 

Delegates approved a final resolu- . 
tion expressing increasing doubt" 
about - the .two-party system > and 
formed a top-level committee to re- ' 
view and assess future directions. 

There was little support, and 
frequent ridicule, tor Republican 
President Ford — who, ironically, 
came into office with ah Impeccably . 
conservative record. 

Former California Republican Gov. . 
Ranald Reagan — the group's runa- 
way favorite presidential candidate 
for 1976 — articulated the division of 
opinion: -V; 

"Our people look for a cause to 
believe In. Is It a third party we neetd, 
or Is It a new revitalized second party 
raising a banner of no pale pastels, 
but bold colors which makes it un- 
mistakably clear where we stand on 
all of the issues troubling the 
people?” ' ’ •- • 
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* Reagan: a favorite 

He and Sen. James L. Buckley (R- 
Oftnaervative); of New York shied 
away from endorsing a third party, at 
least for the moment. But others were 
less cautious. • . 

Conservative .commentator M. 
Stanton Evans advised 'delegates: 
"At the presidential level, we need a 
new political party in 1976;” 

• The growing disenchantment of 
conservative Republicans springs 
from what they view as a retreat by 
the Nixon and Ford administrations 
from conservative principles — less 
government and more free enter- 
prise, balanced budgets, fulfilling 
American obligations in Southeast 
A^ia. and elsewhere overseas, and 
soundmaney. 

fp resident Ford Indirectly, re- 
sponded to these rumblings from the 
right in a weekend interview with, the 
Washington Star-News. 

. “I don't agree with the assessment: 
of many of\toe conservatives that my 
actions arid views have deviated from 
the middle, which I’ve always thought 
I was in,” he said. . ' 
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Edelin case verdict 
sets off U S. debate 


Abortion-related trial 
leaves medical 
and legal questions 

By Gary Thatcher 
Staff writer of 

The Christian Science Monitor 

Boston 

The conviction here of Dr. Kenneth 
O. Edelin on manslaughter charges aa 
the result of a legal abortion has 
opened up new legal, medical, and 
social debate across the United 
States., 

Attorneys and lawyers see the deci- 
sion as: 

• Showing the need for the U.S. 
Supreme Court to clarify its 1973 
decision which overturned many state 

abortion laws. 

The Supreme Court had allowed 
states to prohibit abortions only after 
. a fetus had achieved the ability to live 
independent of the mother — “usually 
at 28 weeks,” but “as early as 24 
weeks.” Individual doctors now deter- 
mine whether or not a fetus is viable. 
Many attorneys and lawyers want to 
see the Supreme Court more closely 
define a guideline date for viability, to 
try to end confusion in such trials as 
Dr. Edelin’s. 

Disagreement indicated - 

The prosecution claimed the fetus 
aborted by Dr. Edelin was at least 24 
weeks; the defense said it may have 
been as young as 18 weeks but no 
more than 23 weeks. Testimony dur- 
ing the six-week trial indicated wide 
disagreement among doctors as to 
how to measure the age of a fetus, and 
exactly when a fetus is viable. 

• Making abortions harder to get 
for women more than 20 weeks preg- 
nant, possibly farcing some to resort 
to illegal abortion procedures, which 
could also be unsafe. . . . 

• Forcing physicians to deter- 
mine more closely toe age of fetuses 
to be aborted. 

• Paving the way for similar pros- 
ecutions in other areas of the United 
States. . 

• Focusing legal and medical eyes 
on Dr. Ede tin's appeal, which could 
reach the-Supreme Court. 

Defense attorney William P. Ho- 
mans indicates be will argue that the 
verdict went against the weight of the 
evidence, that the doctor’s actions 
were . protected by the U.S. Con- 
stitution and Supreme Court inter- 
pretations of it, physician 

was nbt given statutory warning that 
his actions would be subject to crimi- 
nal prosecution. ‘ • ” 

‘Negligence* seen 

After the verdict, jury members 
indicated they believed there was 
“negligence” in the handling of the 
fetus, after It was separated from the 
mother, and was a major factor in 
their decision. ■ 

The guilty verdict came in spite of a’ 
charge by Judge James P. McGuire , 
that “negligence” was not sufficient 
grounds to convict, and that a; fetus 
within the womb is not a person and . 
“riot the subject of an indictment for. 
manslaughter.” 

Dr. Edelin was convicted Saturday 
by a 9-man, 3-woman jury on man- 
slaughter charges after performing 
an. operation during which the fetus 
was detached by hand from, the 
oxygen supply in the womb: , 

Dr. Edelin claimed btt first duty 
was to the mother. 

The prosecution contended that the 
fetus would have lived outside the 
womb if -given the proper care, and - - 
that Dr. Edelin was guilty of falling to 
provide that care. The jury-agreed. 

Victory sighted 
- The- trial now. Is viewed, as an 
Important victory by anti-abortion 
groups seeking: to limit the slope of . 
toe Supreme: Court's January, 1973, 
decision which allowedkwomen freer 
access to abortions. 

In spite of Assistant District Attor- 
ney Newman Flanagan's continual' 




By Barth J. Falkenberg, staff photographer 

Dr, Edelin awaits appeal 


assertion that the case was one of 
“manslaughter — not abortion," 
observers saw a blurring of that 
distinction as many of Mr. Flanagan’s 
witnesses were leaders in toe nation- 
wide anti-abortion effort. 

The case took on national signifi- 
cance -when the question of "via- 
bility," or the ability of the fetua tc 
live outside the womb, was raised. 

Mr. Flanagan claimed that once the 
fetus was detached from the womb, U 
was “bam or In the process of being 
bora.” 

Marjorie Mecklenberg, president a 
American Citizens Concerned fbi 
Life, an organization which fa von 
restricting abortions, compared ttu 
proceedings here to toe Nuremberg 
trials of Nazi war criminals. She sayr 
that although the doctor may havi 
thought he was acting w ithin the law 
he must bear the responsibility fa 
actions that have been "heartily con 
demned” by the jury. 

Her husband, Dr. Fred E. Mecklen 
berg, was a witness for the prose 
cution. 

Harriet Pilpel, vice-chairman of tb» 
American Civil Liberties Union ant 
general counsel for the Planned Par 
enthood Federation of America, l 
hoping for a quick appellate review. 

She says, “This will not be the flna 
disposition of the case. ... In ordei 
for the conviction to stand, it must be 
proven the fetus was alive outside the ~~ 
mother, and the doctor tod s omething 
to cause its death. And that is ex- 
tremely difficult to prove — except In 
Boston.” 

Postcard was a bit delaye( 

By the Associated Press 

OevehiiK 

J. Frank Azzarello missed a meet 
mg of the Cleveland Bar Association _ 
because the Invitation was late b 
reaching him — nearly 48 years late. 

The notice of the Sept 27, 1937 
meeting was a penny postcard tha 
arrived recently by mall, addressee 
to an office he left 40 years ago anc 
postmarked Sept 24, 1927. The delay 
was unexplained. 
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California marijuana ease-up? 


an 


ByRobertM.*^ • : k *. 

- Staff corire|pbndenC of ~ . 

The Christian ScienceMonitor 

• ’• ••• . • : r - Chicago 

The largest candy-pnxiucingstatefei the U.S. — Iffinois . 
- new has" joined the attach- - an- «jm e of the- ij^afian’s 
aajor sugar companies. -J ■_.^ r • ... - _ - 

More than 15 federal of private law sui tsare p*» l 7 ftin g in * 
furious, parts of the jcountiy against the; coisjpaiijles, 
causing them of illegal - price-flxiii^. But consumers, ' 
till ■ smarting iroxri .the dramatic price increases of 
ugar. candy, soda and gum liirlflM. may find tittle reUer 
n lower prices as a result of the suits: : ' ■* 

O. Most Of the suits .de&l with alleged price-flxing 
ij vefore 1974. although a federal probe in New York also 1 
leals with more recent actions. V. "‘ 

— Some sugar specialists blame the price increases, on 
uch factors as growing world consumption and Weather 
lamage to sugar crops last year. ... . . . 

Illinois Attorney General.William J. Scott, ati behalf of 
ill -consumers pf sugar or sugar products* filed writ Feb. . 

; in U.S. District Court, charging five maj» -sijjg 5 ^ 
»rocessors or sellers with price-fixing "beginning some- - 
ime prior to 1970 . and continuing - (hereafter --to the 
>resent.” ... . . _• ...• 

But some of the major candy and gum companies. of 
llinois, which buy large quantities of sugar from' the . 
ame sugar companies are not filing suits. 

‘ ‘ We ' ve never had any indication, that there was price - 
lxing," said ope -, vice-president of Wm. Wrigjey Jr. 
Sompany of Chicago, makers. of .Wrigley’s Spearmint, 
loublemint and Juicy Fruit. ■ • Y : "~ 

Last year the -retail price on. Wrigley's packs of gum 
umped from 10 cents to 15 cents in most places.. Sugar . . 
vas a cost, factor in the company-raising its wholesale 
jrices. . - -t.. .. ! 

There has been "no literal price:flxlngjaB such,’’ says 
rack Baur, who purchases more than 50 million pounds 
>f sugar a, year tor planters Curtiss ‘ Confectionary 
Corporation, ofjChieagp, makers? of Baby RUth and ■ 
3 utterflnger cajitoy.)?ars^ has ’ been a “me-too tyjfcie.of 
hing," with one -sugar; company following the lead of 
athers when one changes its prices; he said. 

But the makers of Dad's Root Beer and. -Crush, 
superior Beverages Company, Inc. of Gary, Ind . have 
lied suit. Sugar companies are “fixing an artificially 
ligh price”, on -sugar, says Bernard Rosen, co-owner of. _ 
he company. 

The retail price on their sodas jumped from 99 cento a 
rear ago to $1.59 in most places for a pack qf six. 12 : ounce 
ans. said Mr. Rosen; blaming sugar price increases as 
'the main reason.” He said be was "firistrated'* and 
/anted to get his prices down to increase sales, whfehrie 
aid are lagging greatly now. \ / . 

Sugar prices soared in 1974, but opinion, -is divided 
among experts as to why. ; \ 

"For the last four to five years, world consumption has - . 
jeen increasing at a faster rate than production, ’ ’^says 
Sllsworth De Masters, sugar specialist for -the.^J^S. . . 
Department of Agriculture. Sugar prices appear,^ be 
: : .eveling off now, however, he said. . • Y 

’ " ’ Mr. Baur blamesmuch of the 1974 sugar price increase 

- i>rj poor weather damaging some foreign sugar croj^s.J . 

^Others note that the world market price^pf-gwga^M^ t . 
ie^HHl5i^asmg.The U.S. imports much 
xri,'.; gan Francisco, the . U.S. Justice ^jDepartment 
■' — ■' i ecefet|y. issued criminal.. indictments against seven \ 
i] uigHp,iQmpanies. All the.' companies have pleaded'not \ 
^^uH^ says Robert Staal of the department’s anti-trust : -. 

.> fiy&ipn. there. . . . , . . ... . 

err.; P^T^iree civil cases^ brought by the department and ' 52 /.. 

j ■ ri- -dfivate suits h gainst the companies also 1 are' pending, . 

' t ti'ccordlng to Mr. Staal. • .’"T i •” 
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By R. Norman Malheny, staff photographer 

..Sugar piles, legal problems mount 


By Curtis J. Sltomer 
Staff correspondent of 
The Christian Science Monitor 

Los Angeles 

•Encouraged by a "successful" ex- 
periment in neighboring Oregon, Cal- 
ifornia seems on the verge of liber- 
alising its marijuana law. 
--^Legislation which, to effect, would 
reduce a charge- of possession of 
Marijuana from a felony to a mis- 
demeanor is moving with surprising 
esse through committees and is head- 
ing for debate on the open floor. 

-If it passes the Legislature, it likely 
will be signed by Democratic Gov. 
Edmund G. Brown Jr. Mr! Brown, 
who took office .last month, favors 
; lower penalties for possession and use 
(as opposed to sale) of marijuana. His 
' predecessor; Republican Ronald Rea- 
gan, vigorously opposed any change 
to- the law which now gives the courts 
jurisdiction to decide whether a par- 
ticular "use ” offense is a mi demea- 
nor or afelony. -.- 

In '-1972. a hotly debated ballot 
measure to decriminalize marijuana 
possession here was soundly defeated 
at the polls. And efforts by the 
Legislature to accomplish similar 
laws have since failed — or been 
vetoed by Mr. Reagan. 

?*Why the possible turnaround now? 
Observers say continued pressure 


from* the National. Organization for 
Reform of Marijuana . Laws 
(NORML) and similar groups have 
gained influence in what now is a 
heavily Democratic and "liberally” 
oriented Legislature. 

Also, reports on the lack of negative 
effects following Oregon’s action in 
October, 1973, to abolish criminal 
penalties for marijuana use have bad 
an impact in California. Oregon was 
the first to take such a radical stance. 
Recent citizen surveys there indicate 
that more than 60 percent still support 
the more liberal law — and 2fi percent 
are reported to advocate "legal- 
ization” of sale and possession of 
small amounts of the drug. 

However, what is still not clear is 
whether reduced penalties have in- 
creased use of marijuana — particu- 
larly among young people. 

This has been a major dispute 
between backers and opponents of 
proposed legislation here. Also con- 
tested are the harmful physical ef- 
fects marijuana may have on users. 

Proponents argue: the drug has 
become part of the American “life- 
style” ; it is widely used ( regularly by 
as many as 8 million people i ; it is not 
physically harmful nor does it lead to 
use of "hard" drugs. 

But valid data is still sketchy — and 
many state and national studies are 
contradictory. 


For example, in 1972, the National 
Commission on Marijuana and Drug 
Abuse. — after a two-year probe — 
concluded that criminal penalties for 
marijuana use should be lifted. 

However, late last year, a U.S. 
Department of Health, Education, 
and Welfare report indicated that the 
drug has "serious implications” for 
users' physical and psychological 
health. 

Advocates of abolishing or light- 
ening criminal penalties for use point 
to hazards of smoking and alcohol use 
— which carry no strict penalties for 
participants. 

And some surveys indicate that 
parents continue to oppose marijuana 
use by their youngsters; at the same 
time, many oppose jail sentences or 
stiff fines for this practice. 

Among other things, the proposed 
California law would make possession 
of less than one ounce of marijuana a 
misdemeanor — carrying a “cita- 
tion" Instead of arrest — and result- 
ing in a maximum $100 fine ; assess a 
$000 fine or six months in jail for 
possession of more than one ounce; 
levy a misdemeanor penalty of no 
more than $100 for giving less than 
one ounce to somebody else. 

A state law here making it a felony 
to sell or grow marijuana or possess 
the drug with the intention to sell It 
would continue to stand. 
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Kirkland solidifies stance as Meany heir 


By Ed Townsend 

Labor correspondent of 

The Christian Science Monitor 


New York 

George Meany’s heir-apparent ae 
the most prominent labor leader In 
the United States seemed even more 
solidly entrenched this week as the 
AFL-CIO's executive council met in 
Bal Harbor, Fla. 


The heir Is a man little-known to 
most Americans — Lane Kirkland, 
currently the No. 2 man tn AFL-dO 
as its secretary-treasurer. 


year. His health appears good. He 
matnfaitna a full H rfry rftile 


Few observers expect him to suc- 
ceed Mr. Meany soon. Despite Ms 
age, Mr. Meany is still firmly in 
command of AFL-CXO and will un- 
doubtedly be re-elected to another 
two-year term as president later this 


Yet interest la great in bis possible 
s ucces sor, as labor wrestles with 
internal politics as well as the na- 


ment. 


Mr. Kirkland has no independent 
power base in a national union. His 
affiliation was with the Master Mates 


Turks unfazed by outcry over new state 


By Sam Cohen 
Special to 

The Christian Science Monitor 


Istanbul 

Turkish officials seem unconcerned 
at the first negative reactions to the 
Turkish Cypriot proclamation of a 
separate state in the northern half of 
Cyprus and the Greeks’ d e c ision to 
take the question to the UN Security 
Council. 

"Whatever the reaction and what- 
ever the Security Council’s decision, 
nothing can change the present situ- 
ation," a senior Turkish diplomat 
commented. "The Turkish federated 
state will remain there and consoli- 
date itself and will wait for the Greek 
side to join it in a federal republic.” 


Turkish officials are watching how 
the Soviet Union as well as the 
non aligned countries will react They 
think that in view of the new situation 
in Turko- American relations, Moscow 
will refrain from riding with Cypriot 
President Makarius. . 


Two factors . 

Two factors led Turkey to authorize 
Tuklsh Cypriot leader Rauf Denktasb 
to make his proclamation of a Turkish 
state: 

• The new Greek Cypriot propos- 
als submitted to Mr. Denktash Feb. 10 
providing for the establishment of 
several cantons with predominantly 
Turkish or Greek Cypriot populations 
under a strong central Cypriot gov- 


ernment. The Turks saw .this , as an 
attempt to put back the clock. 

• The cutoff in American aid. The 
Turks think this encouraged Arch- 
bishop Makarios to become! more 
intransigent. Undoubtedly it hard- 
ened Turkey’s attitude. V 

Turkish officials 'say the Denktash 
proclamation does not mean partition 
of the Island. They say Turkey Is not 
interested in partition because this 
would hot have outside support and 
would establish a new border with 
Greece In the Mediterranean. - 


and Pilots. union, a relatively small 
group within the AFL-CIO. 

His strength today is that he Is a 
good administrator — and he is Mr. 
Meany’s own personal choice as the 
next leader. 

His position is strengthened by the 
recent withdrawal from contention of 
L W. Abel, president of the United 
Steelworkers (the largest union in the 
AFL-CIO). Mr. Abel also said he will 
retire as head of Msuidon in 1877. . 

Mr. Kirkland, It 1 b thought, ] would 
not alter .basic AFD-CIO po3iciea, if 
chosen as leader. Inevitably, though, 
he wouQd have to cope with internal 
maneuvering that would come from 
his own inability to act with the 
unrivaled" authority Mr. Meany now 


★When will economy bottom out? 


No other choice? 

What the Turks are hoping for is 
that the Greek Cypriots finally will 
understand that they have no other 
choice hut to accept the federal 
system and negotiate an the basis of 
proposals submitted by Mr. Denktash 
for a bizonal federation. 


"It’s time to let the younger people 
take over,” said Mr. Abel. He gave no 
other reason than age for fate surprise 
decisionB, H e wil l he 69 in 1977, when 
his term eu USW president runs out. 

Recently, Mr. Meanyhas appeared 
to be grooming Mr. Kirkland for the 
top office by designating him to 
important commissions (among them 
the Rockefeller committee to probe 
into the CTA) and fay assigning Mm to 
legislative and major speaking as- 
signment a. 

Mr. Abel’s withdrawal could also 
strengthen the prospects of John H. 
Lyons, president of the Bridge, Struc- 
tural 4c Ornamental Iron workers. Up 
to now Mr. Lyons has been very much, 
a dark horse for possible succession to 
AFTrdO’s top job. 


Continued from Page 1 

Cut-rate sales and rebates by car 
and appliance makers help to reduce 
swollen inventories of unsold goods, 
paving the way for an upturn in 
production later this year. 

President Ford and his senior eco- 
nomic aides, on the strength of these 
factors, try to sound more upbeat 
about the economy than the Presi- 
dent’s own budget and economic 
messages would seem to justify. 

"The trend of the economy through 
the year,” says Stephen S. Gardner, 
deputy secretary of the Treasury, 
"should be considerably better than 
last year. 

This talk of "trends’* does not 
obscure the fact that the jobless rate, 
8.2 percent in January, is still climb- 
ing, that production is dropping, and 
tint no one can foresee when and 
where these two key indicators will 
bottom out. 


and an the size of the 1976 budget 
deficit. 

President Ford says the 1975 con- 
sumer-price index will average 11.3 
percent if Congress passes his energy 
program and holds the fiscal 1976 
federal deficit to $52 billion. 

Congressional leaders, without pre- 
dicting an inflation rate, say the 
deficit will end up much higher than 
Mr. Ford wants if the economy Is 
stimulated enough to put people hack 
to work. 


★ Congress aims at gun control 


Alitalia cutting back 
in face of heavy deficit 

By Reuter 


Continued from Page 1 

the emotional gun control debates 
that f ollowed the Kennedy aod^ing 
assassinations. 

The 21 bills before the House cdyer 
a full range of proposals from JBLatiy 
banning private handguns and buying 
up existing weapons, to scrapping the 
1968 law and slapping stiffer penalties 
on crimes committed with guns. 7 


Uncertainty tied to inflation 
One of the biggest uncertainties 
centers on what the inflation rate will 
be, when Congress and the White 
House finally agree on energy policy 


■, Casablanca 

Fifteen offices of the. Italian airline 
Alitalia, Including the one here, are 
being closed in an economy drive, 
Mario Collucci, chief of the Casa- 
blanca office, told a news conference. 

He said the twice-weekly Alitalia 
flights between Rome and Casa- 
blanca would cease, along with other 
flights to South America, the United 
States, and'Africa. 

‘ - a ’ 1 '. ■’ j ■ 


Focus on handguns 

A prime target in the coining 
examination is expected .to be 
whether to bar private possession of 
handguns. 

Some, like the otherwise tough bill 
of Rep. Abner J. Mfkva (D) of Illinois, 
would not But a more sweeping 
measure fay Rep. Jonathan B. Bing- 
ham (D) of New York would outlaw 
manufacture, importation, ..sale, 
transportation, and possession. 

"Unless you ban possession, you 


don’t get at the real problem,”. argues 
a Bingham aide. . 

Marshalled behind the hill are 
many gun control groups, including 
the newly formed National Council to 
Control Handguns. The bill will be 
Introduced in the Senate tills week by 
co-author Philip A. Hart (D) of Mich*: 
igan. 

Opposition is expected to be spear- 
headed, as in past campaigns, by the 
politically heavy-gauge National 
Rifle Association (NRA), which fights 
legislation "which dM criminates 
against and harasses the law-abiding 
citizen and which will be ignored fay 
the criminal.'’ 


visitors' guide to london, 


QieIsea,HarTods,Hyde Park. 

All good neighbours of the LcmdonTara Hotel. 


.Set in a peaceful cul-de- 
sac in Kensington, you’ll 
find the London Tara is a 
beautifully relaxing place 
to stay. 

You're just two minutes 
from a branch Church 
of Christ, Scientist, 
five minutes from the 



Subway to the history 
that makes London such a 
fascinating city. 

Inside, too, we’ve arran- 
ged a right royal welcome. 

Our bedrooms are quiet 
and comfortable, with TV, 
private bathrooms and 
direct-dial telephones. 

We've a haute cuisine 
restaurant, a friendly 
coffee shop and a residents 
lounge complete with a 
grand piano. 

All from just $19 (€8) 
for a single room or $24 


(£10) for a double room 
per night. Special rates for 
Association Groups. 

For colour folder write 
to Michael Hassan, London 
Tara Hotel, Wrights Lane. 
London WS5SR. ' 

For immediate confirm- 
ation phone: 

Boston 482 2770 ; 

Chicago 236 7803 ; 

New York 757 9200; 

San Francisco 397 5863; 
Washington D.C. 2964550; 
Montreal 866 8524; 
Toronto 362 6565. 


CHAUFFEUR DRIVEN CAR HIRE 


TOURS OF BRITAIN 
TRANSFERS AND 
SIGHTSEEING 


SPECIAL SERVICE 
FOR EXECUTIVES 



ljuxury Salaorut anti Limousines with 
Expert Chauffenr-lloiiriers 


WYNN-5 A VILE LTD., 
16-17, RADLEY MEWS, 

LONDON. W8 6JP 


TEL.: 01-937-4586 
CABLE: WINVIL 
LONDON. W.8. 






c/ P' 

RESTAURANT FRANCAIS 


hi the heart of 

London's \ \ e st haul 

Ideal for (hr I heat ft ancr 
and at a 

I .uneh-t i/n< remit 


Oi-'tr 5. >0-2 jc. Cast o-c-rs 12 IS; 
Lure- 12 un!.: 4 pns 
SJ'virc Mnsis? .st th" 
i'2 'le Bcu'jir' Loun,» 


35 CRANBOURN STREET 
LONDON WC2 


groups contact your London 
travel service. 



353 Fulham -Rood 
London SW10 


Tel.: 352 3445/6 
Telex: 918850 



‘Tnutn i c monitor 

I mi88V ADVERTISERS 


WILBRAHAM 

^ "■[ /■■■■» 

1 ■ 

HOTEL 

w : 

(With Le Bennre Fonda Restaurant) 


> Opposite First Cfamcfa of 

The r- 

Christ, Scientist 

Owner-managed, has the qui- 
et charm of a London town 

Fenja Hotel 

) house In fashionable Bel- 

gravia and all .the comforts 
and service of a first class 
Hotel. Central position. 

69 Cadogan Gardens. ’ 
Sloane Square, 
SW3 2RB 

1 C 1 I® «MHip*Mtabu& 

London's quietest, deanest, ' 

vJ/HUMN from S1S(£S.7S) 

most comfortable hotel . 

1 III] 

(breakfast 

J WILBRAHAM PLACE 

— | Slosmc Street 

Recommended by Egon Ronay - 

• and Ashley Courtenay 


Telephone: 01-589-1183 

I PERSONAL I 

• 

■1 1 in 



TeU them f 

... an atmosphere as if with 

Ifoiv soar 

a personal friend. Friendly 
and well informed young En- 
glish guides take you by car " 

their ad. 

to unspoilt countiy and histor- 
ic places - both on and off 

in the 

usual tourist routes. 

Monitor 

Please write for brochure ref CM 



_ | 62 HiKhlMKls Cttnt 1 

• 

1 I London SE19 IDS, England | 

I I Tdepbonc 01-670 9536 . 1 

' ■ 


LONDON 

TELEPHONE 91-5899891. 


RUTLAND 
COURT 
HOTEL 



21-23 Draycott Place/ • 
Sloane Square, S.W.3. 
Originally a nobleman's. 
residence, but now a friendly, 
quiet hotel situated in the •• *. 
best part of Central London L- 
dose to a branch Church !{■ 
of 'Christ, Scientist and' 

Reading room. 


Own* bcdfSMB al aftfe tehyboM, 
ca N ri l bestiai, b ft c 
£ U0 (SUM) M!| 

(S1&25) per pom dw 


£496 

. . deobte/Uiia, *»- 

ctativ fu« bmkM served ini bat 


Crime blamed 

The NRA argues: "Crime te the 
problem — not gun ownership- . . . 
More of pur citizens, particularly 
those in the metropolitan centers- 
where 7 violent crime 1s rampant,, have 
bfaught guns beCAuse of that crime. 
Control to 6 crime, and you will cer~. 
tairily see the number of guns owned 
only for protection drastically re- 
duced.” 


House subcommittee chairman 
Conyers, a long-time proponent of gun 
controls, represents an inner-city De- 
troit constituency "that is fed up with 
killing and needless tragedy.” He la 
keeping his options open. He has 
introduced or co-sponsored no hill, 
and says, "My mind is not made up.” 


■ r* 



oil-price quest 


Continued from Page i 
the producers, and now was ready to 
deal bilaterally with oil producers, 
beginning with Saadi Arabia. 

Dr. Kissinger personally issued a 
correction insisting that he remains 
true to the prindpleshe enunciated in 
his National PfearCldb speech a tew 
days before the/ beginning of his 
Middle Eastern tbur. 


High price ‘crumbling’ . 

Secretory Kissinger says that the 
Mgb OPEC price of more than SU per 
barrel is already crumbling under the 
pressure of a 7 percent reduction in 
European and 3. percent reduction in 
American production, and p l» nR far 
further economies,! not to mention 
alternative sourceiof energy. 

* Libya, in particular, has shown 
signs of wtihqghess to cut prices 
according to ^formation reaching a 
senior official accompanying Secre- 
tary Kissinger. 

Some OPEC countries, notably 
Iran, have sharpiy : cut production in 
an effort to keep up prices. But Dr. 
Kissinger says he; believes they will 
' drop eventually to around $6 a barrel. 

The alternative facing the produc- 
ers — as Dr. Kissinger sees it — is 
either to agree how to a long-term 
lower price whichjwcnild be supported 
by an agreed "floor", price or to run 
the risk of a disastrous price break 
later. ’ 

John Cooley cables from Beirut: 
Reports reaching ! here suggest no 
Saudi Arabian enthusiasm for Secre- 
tary Kissinger’s proposal before the 
International Energy Agency (IEA) 
meeting last week. for a ' 'floor” price 
for oil..'.-' 

' Reuter quoted Ssuidi Oil Minister 
Y&mani as denying — after Dr. 
Kissinger’s departure from Riyadh — 
that he and the Secretary had dis- 
cussed draft accords between produc- 


ers and consumers at prices below i ^ 
current level of $ll a barrel. SheT 1 .*r 
Yamani said Saudi policy aime? 
agreement in this field ~ but or * 
within the framework of OPEC a' 1 * 
the proposed producer-consumer a 

terence. • 

As seen by the authoritative Bel ■ ‘ 
oil journal. Middle East Econo* • : 
Survey (MEES), U.S. poUcyaimT^ 
break the power” of OPEC witf .-r ' ' 
regards as a carteL The U.S. aVC- 
wants “to ram through a substaff' - 
reduction of OPEC oil prices, whu/ * “ , 
the same time protecting the 
members 1 own substitute energyW ! ; ■’ 
ects behind a tariff wall or by ot‘ -. " >- 
means of domestic price support. - 

"True,” continues MEES, “in* y' 
have been put out that the U.S.-I ; 
group would be prepared to'coqtf' >'- 
some form of indexing of ctil pn‘. " 
once OPEC had agreed to tee ta Vi- ' 
base price.” but this would mean ' - : : - u 
end of OPEC's power and >c v/ 
therefore be rejected by aUCfV^' 
members. l m .i ■* 

[Indexing oil prices — as propcV 
by oil producers — means tying b\ — “ 
to the rising cost of essentials (sue Ur ■ 
grain) which the producers heo - f ' : 
buy on world markets, and often 
oil consumers.] ' . S 

Saudi Oil Minister Yaraani’s rei y < * 
statement — made before lie saw" V-.- . 
Kissinger in Riyadh — stressed ’ ! . 
he "hopes" the world oil-price fre '*" 
effective until September, can ‘ V V 
extended "beyond 1975.” - V V. 

On a possible Arab oil embargo' . 
which top U.S. officials in Washing'' - ^ 
haye again referred to recend^ V 
possible “strangulaticai”- justtifVV 
U_S. military action — Sheikh Y' " 
ani sald he hojped the root caus . 
Mideast conflict _ "the terrltc' V 
occupied by the Israelis against'^-- 
will of teetetemational convmunlt 
will be given back to the Arabs.” • ^ . . 


★ More gambling revenue 




Oontinoed frompage 1 
public relations consultant which led 
the fight against casinos in New 
Jersey. 

Mr. Mechllng attributes much of 
that success to the attention from the 
hews media. 

He has organized the National 
Council on Gambling Information for 
use for gambling, opponents across 
the U.S. as a clearinghouse for infor- 
mation to be used in battling legalized 
gambling. He cites opponents of the 
casino proposal in New Hampshire. 

• New Hampshire Gov. Meldrln 
Thomson Jr. Is expected to support 
casinos, and William' Loeb, publisher 
of to^ Manches^^^H.) Guardian, 
the -staters largest snewspape^ ,ito a 
driving force behind, the-. casino. propo- 
sal. Richard CL Wright, -editor of the 
weekly New Hampshire Times, the 
only other statewide- paper, says he 
plans to be ta the farefront of the 
(^position. 

Illegal sports betting is considered 
by far the biggest form of gazpbting in 
tiie U.S. Of the estimated $40 billion 
that is bet illegally each year, more 
than 50 percent is estimated to be put 
on foothaU. baseball, .hockey, ; and 
basketball games. 




Tells How to 

Make Money Writing 
Short 


Chicago Man Reveals a 
Short Cut to Authorship 


NicImk littl •-known angli by wbicb 
btglnnm oftm g«l paid fin* to ton. 
Ann inoro.por ward Iban tho ratoa 
paid to fanoai authors. Now anyone 
who can writs a montane* la plain 'Enp- 
Hth can wrilo for manoy Without spend- 
ing waary yaart "laaralag to wrHa.” 



F or years and years a relatively 
few people have had a “corner” 
on one of the most profitable au- 
thors’ markets ever known. They’ve 
been going quietly along selling 
thousands and thousanda of, con- 
tributions. None of them had to be 
trained authors. None have been 
“big name” writers. Yet,, in hun- 
dreds of cases they have been paid 
from five to ten times as much 
per word as was earned by famous 
authors. 


The successful men. and women in 
this field had sudv'a good thing 
that they kept it. pretty well to 
themselves. Mr. Benson Barrett 
Was one of these people. For yeara 
he enjoyed a steady income— made 

enough money.in spare time to 
pay for a fine ftan near Chicago. 


Finally, Mr. Barrett decided to let 


money.. He has not given them 
lessons in writing.'He has not put. 
them through a long course of 
study or jgactioe. ta'fact, iiibst of 
his pmt£g6s have started ‘mailing 
contributions to magazines within 
two weeks after starting. • 


Mr. Barrett says that'tbe only: skill' 
required is that the beginner be 
able to write, a senrwica* in plain' - 
English. Almost anybnewith a 
grade school education can 'write 
well enough to foUowMr. Barim’s ' 
plan, because the contributions ', 
you wffl. send . to tnaga?hes are-.,' 
rarely longer than one paiagrtqJh. f; 


5?:. w 

Shut-ins, housewives, folks who 
are retired ozrsmall incomes, even 
employed 'men and women who 
like to use idle hours in a construe- 
' tive'way— all types ate making 
money on short paragraphs. 

. Mr. Bsrett dpes not teach you to 
write. He shows you what to write, 
what /arm to pat it in, and whom to 
send it to. Me shows you a simple 
method for. getting, ideas by the 
hundreds. He gives you a. list of 
. more than 200. magazines whose 
editors are looking for this kind of 
material and who will buy from be- 
ginners. In other words, he teaches 
you a method, ap. angle, a plan 
6or storting to write for money 
right away. >* 

I f you would like to see your 
writing in. print and get paid 
■ for it— just said your name on a 
.postcard to Mr. Barrett. He wfll 
send full information about his. 
plan of coaching by return mail — 
postage prepaid. He makes no 
charge for this information. And. 
'po;,8 a Iea m a n ~wfll caH on you. You- 
decide, at borne, whether you'd 
like to try his'jrfan. .ft the idea of 
^ttin g paid for writing tifort par- 
agraphs appeals to/you, writ* to, 
Mr. Barrett for information about 


No toQmg' where .it might lead! 
Sudi a anall . start may even open 
opportunities f« real authoitiup. 
And smee it can’t cost you anV- 
;tlmig more than a postcard, youll 
eertrijMy; want to get all. the facts.'' 
‘WritoBenaon Barrett, Dent tvr 
'•6216 ISf.Qark, ^ 


A major force behind the move^ " 
legalized sports betting Is New Yra 
off-track betting: chief, Paul R. Si 
vane, who also will testify at 
Washington hearings this week. 

Mr. Sere vane thinks the New Y 
Legislature will approve sports ', 12 
ting. He says New Yorkers alrf ^.,_ 
spend about $2 billion a year on - 

sports betting, and the state shod 
getting ite share of that money. • • : - 
Commissioners of the four leal' 
sports, however, oppose legal! 
sports betting, saying It would lea . ._ 
pressure on players to "fix’ ,: gu. 1 . 
They point to the number of scanf’ 
involving players in Britain ahdC ; . 
many since. sports betting waarir ' _ ‘ 
ized in those countries. ’ ;r 

Nevada currently is the ody ; ' r ' 
state with legal sports betting. M '7 
igan recently has been experiment 
in a very limited way with sports c ~ f 
betting, and Rhode Island te-'t* 
given authority to ixiitiate sports; : | v,r 
but thus far has not dme so. ' ; v - : • 

A major argument against'le^ ’ 
ized sports betting 1 is that it wi • 
create many new gamblez^'jwf ' ~ ~ 

who do not gamble illegalfy wouk- ” • 
lured into doing so legafty/ftSift 

in more compulsive or adActodg- ' 

biers. . . 

•.•;Ai8fr . . 

1 m - h i-t- 
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ANY ARTICLES 
IN THESE SIX 
^•IMPORTANT 
SERIES? 



Now each series to iii B r «»piict 
booklet easy to road, wiig-to - . • 
keep, easy to pan.tfoi^.Thay 
are usafol, informative; ^and. ;. . 

excellent tor refe renceantistwly- 


•J^mngtka fiost Out of Our^ 
School* ”Tf)y Kenneth Gehrft 
Original and pracBca) ways fo flot 
wore out of Uie-schoof tfottr.— •• 
50*each. , 




•^^elo Streets: Solution* In 7 . 

SighTt by Guy Halverson. ' 
innovative programs to eflminatff . 
causes ol ertme - soceach. - .''-M . . 


.• Iffas Uquar.Muilu -ifDir ^ 
Much RcSponsfliiHtyr’ by Guy ; . 
-Helywecn. Analysis of the (acts r 
and the. industry's responstbfltty 
to society 36c each.. ■ :• v -‘If. 

‘'Whore Do We Gfow-ftom * 7 - - 
Heie?" by Robert Cahn. 
Problems end possfbUtiea of . 
urban growth and told use — 

35* each. ' . • ' ■ . 


■.5 ■- 
-.*1 .< 


■ . 


• “Lend In doopardy' 1 by flobert 
Cahn. Effects of commercial 


abuses and krstatimenf I 

land devetopiqent — 35C each. 

Bulk prices avavaDabia upon 
'request.' 


NEW! In one faboMeL ' ; 

* ‘ As OuW Sm W - 

Tara RoesJon correspondents. •• ■ 

one of Pravda' and orb of a yotrfb 
paper, tairof tfielr Jmpmskxnof-. 
Americans foliowinaa 9.000-mfle 


trip throuon then. S. Loo- 
Gruhow. foe Monftc 


Monitor 

correspondent reports on his 
family’s 1,700-mflQ auto trip ' ' 
through western Russia. '■/ 

site v.- 1 "-- •. - • 


t^ssitie address your request to: 


"rriapMae* - - 

• — - - — Unlsnne'Un^lim'M 

9 inlWHlIUBiwWICl WUIjlM 79 
’■ P.a Box^27, DodcSejr Stslfon 
BoCfaMV MA, US. A. 0Zrt17 - 
: .{W^tf.sarid m*T -. • 


coptoaof “Shea**'' 


CL'- 


/.copies of. "As Ofosrs SmIW 


. c o pie s of "QMidh" . 
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-poyn^miHdacc^^ 

r . 1 renrioM{*oc^rTion«syifd«rfarS . 
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Local politicians protest possible development of new powers 


system assailed 


. By Jonathan Harscfa 

, .‘;j . Special corraapondent of ; * 
T he Christian Science Monitor ■ ? >- 

/■'.!; ’’/.V.'" DnbUn. 

. Nprtiwn Ireland’s new 1 'hotrline” 3 
system set up to |»iteetiie produce %ii 
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to handlft in of some ' ' 

observers liere to -. * 

_'j ito: British Government Hm in- ; 
stalled aeven ^tnetderit’.' . centers in 
a^uittiye. . Raman . .Catholic areas > 
across the province whora purpose is f- 
to de-escalate - incidents before, they. ;-" 
get put ol control. These are being . 
matched, by.- seven posts maimed, by '• 
Sinn Fe)n>. the legal political wing if - 
tbn._ IHegaL iprovlfltraal IRA (Irish’ 
Republican Army). 

■ The IRA called the cease-fire Feb. ^- 
10 after secret negotiations. between - 
Sinn Fein representatives and British ■■' 
officials. . . •. ' ■! 

„7 .'aJ 

Financial aid asked ./ . 

Sizm Fein spokesmen have sug- 
gested. that they will be able to tackle 
many policing problems tor Roman , r 
Catholics — and in return they would - , 
like some financial , support tor their .- - 
posts..;.- ■;.;■• -••.•-■ 

The first task when , the British 
craters went into operation Feb. 13 
was to calm fears raised by three 
overnight : shooting incidents, .'.one . . 
bombing, and reports of British 
troops breaking down doors when 
searching houses. '.’ • ... i. 

■ [BbththeIRA and leaders df Pro- 
testant guerrilla groups have blam ed 


maverick gunmen for uningg idniw 
the cease-fire went Into effect, the 
-Associated Press reported! Leaders 
of Ireland's four wain churches, in- 
cluding William Cardinal Comway, 
Roman CathOHe pr imate * issued a 
joint statement. denooncfaig fliesecta- 
rian killings which, they said, created 
' “a very real 'danger of a backslide 
into the abyss.] 

Fairly direct Knk 

When the hot Hne Is working prop- 
erly, worried Catholics . will be able to 
report any problems to their local 
.Sinn Fein faietdorit center. t>> a*r>w 
Fein poets can phone a secret 24-hour 
number known only to them 
protected by coda words. This Ttnini 
them with British civil servants on the 
spot who can in turn phone directly to 
the British Secretary of State tor 
Northern Ireland, Merlyn Rees. 

The new system gives a fairly 
direct route from the illegal IRA to 
the British Government end should 
thus remove many problems. 

But It also may have produced some 
new problems, observers feeL 

Roman flathpn ^ politicians are up- 
set because the hot line - entirely 
bypasses them. 

. Protestant leaders are outraged by 
what they see as the prospect of 
putting police powers,— and perhaps 
even legal guns — into the hands of 
the terrorists. 

Local police rejected 

The British Government has an 
obligation to protect and police the 


Northern Ireland province. Tradition- 
ally local policing has been In the 
hands of the RUC (the Royal Ulster 
Constabulary). Catholics have re- 
jected tiie RUC, and since 1968 many 
CathoUc strongholds have been out of 
bounds for the RUC police. 

The British have sought some way 
to reintroduce normal policing into 
these "no-go" areas which race were 
totally- sealed off behind Catholic 
barricades and now are policed by 
armed soldiers. Only normal policing 
(Can win over the confidence and 
eventually support of the Catholic 
community, say the British. 

The Catholics suggested setting up 
a separate police force for Catholic 
areas. The main Catholic party, the 
Social Democratic and Labour Party, 
has persistently refused to support 
the RUC despite drastic reforms in 
the force in recent years. 


Protestants reject separate policing 
and insist that the RUC must have 
charge throughout the province. 

In the Protestant view, if the IRA 
were to be allowed to take over the 
policing of the Catholic areas, this 
would be a surrender by the British 
and a downhill step toward British 
withdrawal from Northern Ireland 
and the enforced unification of Ire- 
land. 

Northern Ireland’s Catholic politi- 
cians and the Dublin government are 
almost equally disturbed by the possi- 
bility of the IRA being given even 
very limited police powers.- At the 
very least, such a step would give the 
IRA respectability, it is argued. At 
the worst, it would give freedom to 
build up its organization, replenish its 
funds, and even re-equlp with arms 
and explosives inside its own Catholic 
areas. 


Cartoon as art form due for serious study 


By the Associated Press 

Washington 

Plans have been announced for a 
six-week exhibition here designed to 
give the funny world of cartooning 
serious study as an American art 
form. 

The Yellow Kid, Dick Tracy, Super- 
man, Peanuts, and other cartoon 
heroe will be featured in the Art Now 
’75 exhibition at the John F. Kennedy 
Center for the Performing Arts from 
April 22 through June 1. 

"Art Now ’76 will explore the scope 
of the cartoon as an indigenous Amer- 
ican art form. We will begin with the 


origins of the cartoon in the works of 
Benjamin Franklin and Paul Revere 
and follow its progress through its 
contemporary uses in advertising and 
education,” said festival director 
Jocelyn Kress Turner. 

"The original Pulitzer Prize-win- 
ning cartoons of Kirby and Ollphant 
as well as Walt Disney’s original film 
animations will be part of the festi- 
val," she said. 

Areas to be covered Include the 
comic strip, animation, panel, and 
political cartoons, advertising, educa- 
tion, and fine art Demonstrations and 
panel discussions by prominent work- 
ing cartoonists are planned. 
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to speak a second language 




Man cu4OT ioday fora fife sample 
Ur^^jhopj6T^SoaTTtvimPshWifVoii 
how quKAfy'axl easily .you tea 


Hearing. Is Mievtag. So. tend for. 
your free' lesson now. No chart#.. 
No obUeatoi.. You have nothing 


lean a new language.: Fust you to lose— antf. a .whole new fan- 



listen. Then you un- 
derstand. Before you 
know it. you’re spete: 
ing. ITS the same 
natural method you 
used as a. child to 
team English.. ■ 


Unguaphone 
Institute, Inc. . 

Dept CMN21 
100 Park Avenue 
Newtek, N.Y. 1001 7 
l.wsnt to learn a new 
language in my own 
home. Bush my FREE 
sample lesson indicated, 
plus an illustrated folder 

wttt| a complete explana- 
tion. I understand I will 
be under no obligation. 



guage to -galhl (Only 
French or Spanish 
samples available 
now; But the Lingua- 
phone method is 
the same for alt 
languages.) 


Send sample tesaon In 
□.French □ Spanish 

a Mr. ■ 

n r Mn» ' ■ _ 

□ Ms. 


T hink of ihat 

Fortune Magazine 
has : just said we 
are one of the world's 
8 great, little, known 
hotels.! (Only one 
other in the U.S.— if 
you want the whole 
list, drop us a line.) 

For Preferred Hotel 
reservations, call 
800-558-9898. 

Clift Hotel, Geary and 
Taylor, San Francisco. 


?* e — Zto - : 

will : I am most interested in 

rton. .□ French □ Spanish O Kalian ,Q German 

, Hebrew Opther — 

linguaphdhe for languages 

ASe»vcari V»mr g no t jgw La»miiBCorp ■ 


Wonderful Sight Light 





Cimaflar & BoeWay-* 


f a J l i fl fli i Ww 1 
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__i-. - TT Specially .designed 
? V optical system uaea 
standard both 

'Upto 5 times the light - 

of conventional lamps ... 
yet completely glarejfes . 





creator Unt Co. E. Umgmeadcm 
Ptatkln Fom, Athol 


Altman's*- 
Whnan Bac» ndgmnotl 
'NEW YORK'.- 
Altinan'a**- 

Ha m macha r jS ti iteiT M ier. M.Y. City 
McHcaib Putil, Hopewell Jet 
Chaa. E Shew. Ithaca 
White Plains Soil. Bmaford 

NORTH CAROUNA 
Brteard Lighting, Sward 
S«trte Supply. AdwvBo 

Summaraur Funv, Cborlotta 


* reading ■ 

SMALLEST PRINT; 

*’ SEWING BLACK ON: BLACK 
+ FULLY ADJUSTABLE 

As beautiful as It is functional. 
Solid satin brass combined 
with base and shade |n . dec- 
orator colors, (OveralfBrass 


Im*:- H Mr 


porary style oifiy.) 

price — $58 and up . HH0Bg auum 

Buy America's Favorite 
Reading Lamp 


M. G. WHEELER COMPANY, INC. 

Greenwich. CT. 06820 


BY MAIL: 


These advertisers have agreed to fill orders A'lthm 21 days, unless otherwise specified. 
Satisfaction guaranteed on a money-back basis, plus postage one way 




' : : BEGONIA GARDENS 

V. 2S45TCSM, Captofa Bead . ' 

'-- Saste.CfK,^ fS 6 C 2 ; ;... 

TUBEROUS -BEGONIA SPEQIgUSTS SINCE 1B35. WE ARE 
PROUD TO BE THE LARGEST. RETAIL GROWERS OF TUBEROUS 
BEGONIAS IN THE, WESTERN HEMISPHERE - PRODUCING THE 
FINEST BEGONIAS AVAILABLE 1 ANYWHERE IN THE WORLD! 

' : SPECIAL INTRdbUCTORY OFFER 

. - -. - 'OFFER «1 v, ^ ,. U- . - OFFER #2 


:^i v .;.soffER *i i . *% .*- V-. . 

Handpkfead amorufent of • ■Sami 
Rose Form: Ruffled 


and Ptcotee Form — .all -obi- 
ora IN Inch ft up Tiiberp. A 
real value. ■. *• 

II brS 7 Ji , . (SlUStefo) ' 


■ »' . ‘ OFFER «2 
Same assortment as offer 
^ blit with tubers 1% to., 
inch in diameter. Ex- 
cellent performance. 


(*12.00 value) 


«H Xlterpoetege mrf.bundBng 


Satisfaction guaranteed or money back 

-.T.dFres Catalog 


,>V’A\v “tofcd* iwUbr •; 

Tf»wo and many more comments from 
out wonderful customers in mmy date irr 
the union.. 

: PRODUCTS JffTH 
-MSTiHcmE mums 

• .'l#ot-11.2S 
Fadal Lottos , ' i—.' 1 B azJ-&42S 

(taCdiysfeto) ... 16 ob—;. 7Z5 

Camphor Loton __6 oz^-*42S 

(tor oi^ ddn) • .• v . - 18 Ot- 725 

INCLUDES POSTABCAND HANDLING 





PERSONALIZED CA 
siationery^I. 3U 


Triple the quantity tor just double 
the price! Order 1 BO printed sheets 
'elopes for only 


and 75 printed envelopes for only 
*3.00. plus 60* postage,, and, save 
*1.50. Send-a jchecX- today. for your 



; • . ;•*- ' 
iV 
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This dear plastic feeder meesuvs 
16" x ZM", with 6 feeding perches. 
ItoN unique . construction prevents 
spHng thru feed holes. Attracts aU 
mdt of feathered friends, (deal for 
nature lovers, ornithologists, or 
shut-ins. Si 3.75 each postpaid. 
OU. residents add k*5 sales tax). 


Itt of feeders Ami enclosed 

MADISON’S 

: 427 Bloomfield Ave. 

■ Montclair. NJ 07042 


CONCORDANCE and REFERENCE BOOK USERS 

Never Lose Your Place 



NEW Precision Made 

EMBEE SLIDE GUIDE 

Adjusts to keep your eye on study passage. 

A boon to baysfs, ter cfafts, researchists aad tenriass 
$215 plus 25* for poptape and handing 
New York reeklMb. add 18* tax. . 

EMBEE ASSOCIATES 

P.O. Bor 51 I'-' - Bro^xvflle, NewYoric 10708 


THE WRITER’S WORKSHOP 

WRITE FOR FOR AND PROFIT 

• ’ •’% J • 

Sevan leam-b y?Beto nlnq tapes 

totepdiMitop. eoy to toffiw) 

Will show you hdwTo write articles, 
reports, speeches, term papers 

WRITING IS A GRAFT THAT TOU CAN LEARN 
* end for free Informative brochure 
PjO. 0u 1716, Neopsrt Beich, CA 92K3 <25 Beacsa Bay) 

CONSTANCE S. SAMMIS 

Author, teacher, newspaper columnist 
B.S., Mass. Inst of Tech., M.S., Univ. of CaBf.. LA. 


Enjoy a touch of 

Florida Sunshine! 

Premium Sun Rlpanad 


lOYA 


PETS-CHILDREN-PEOPLE 

Don't cry over spilt milk, or juice, or 


gravy, or anything. 
DEVAK gets you ou 


DEVAK gets you out of a spot 
Yes, you can remove those ugly 
stains frorri your carpets, old or 
fresh. You CAN extract a spill, an 
animal accident, a paint spill, or 
those nasty spots naar refrigerator 
or sink. 

Want to know how you can clean 
those grimy arm rests or an entire 
sofa, or that popslcle off the car 
seat? 

For full details send 90* to 

CLEANMARK CORP. 

S EmpMB Pky. 

Westport, CT 068SO 

With our reply you will receive 
1 miraculous polishing doth, 
value SI .25. absolutely FREE. 



HIUM — — SI 0.75 
(Slightfy higher in the Far Ward 
No tfifemant* to California 
or Arizona. 

WHca for information 
on telpmantsto 
Canada. 

Spaeify orangw, grapaffwit or mixad 
and ineluda your dp coda 
for prompt ddivary. 


trim mm* 


ROVES 


Rta. X Box 28. Saraaeta. Florida 33880 
Sathfaerion Guaranteed 


personalized stationery and FREE 
CATALOGUE of- many outstanding 
pereontoized value*. 

' MONE^ BACK- GUARANTEE 


1 25&flMK'*fE, «W,Br «970 

} . HU8N-- ; ; - ■ ■ 

introductory Bok(ST^o End.] 
I FI Triple Box (*3^0 Enclosed) - 

■' Name '■ 
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renew your 
danish chair 

orsofe to tt» ori^nsl comfort and good 
looks! Replace those ogginc or broken 
rubber straps. 3 styles: mete dip end, mete 
peg Hd, or loop end ; to use with wood 
Amis. $L75 ea. ppd. Spetey style & *kA- 
bdot' tTetance oe frame. Also rubber 
webbing to nai, 75* a ft ppd. Oarasl pofish 
for aQ natural wood, 8 oz. S3 ppd. Cal. res. 
add sales. fa*. .Need sew ewers, cushions? 
Seed 25$ in coin for fabric samples and 
otakg. 

1 1 EVANS, 630 North Western Avenue 
. Dept R, Los Aapies, Caidocnia 30004 



MINIDESK 

Uniquely different clipboard -with 
*&8ng drawer. Many uses In home, 
school, industry, auto.' Drawer for 
accessories. Btatfonery. pens, 
check-book, recipes, etc. Superb 
writing surface. Walnut lacquered 
finish on hard birch. Strang clip 
holds papers secure. Felt-lined 
drawer with stop, cant fall out ac- 
cidentally. Carries light only 34 
ozs- FuU-stoa: 9%"x14"xV'. The 
unusual gift Ship anywhere. Price 
55.95 + 85* postage. (Outside 
U.S., add 50*.) We pay tax. 

SO- HANDY CABINET CO. 

DaetCD 

345> w. u a. bt toasH. a aw 


Tried fhe 
Professionai 
Wood Polish 
from the 
Manufacturing 
Chemists 
Since 1929? 


Thompson’s Bar-Glaz has been the 
favorite polish of fashionable ho- 
tels, restaurants A luxury liners 
since 1941. If you've never heard 
of this superb polish, chances are 
you've seen Its work) Covers 
scratches, cleans * polishes in one 
step. Safe & economical. Protects 
wood against sun, moisture, dirt, 
drying and wear. Use on wood, 
paneling & kitchen appl. Pints 
51.95; Ots. 52.95 ppd; tax IncL 
U.S.A. No C.O.Djb please. E. A. 
Thompson Co., Inc. Dept 9, 1333 
Gough St, San Francisco, CA 
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MAKES FIREPLACES 
LOOK- LIKE MEW AGAIN 

taariiq. bw Snre Pea Rteffhce ’ 
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nnks and sour Iran brito sod 
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HEELTAPS 

Look neat! Yayl bed ta» nd unsiftitty 
vomdown beds aad save yon mmy. 
Nm-metal toll taps ire oon^kid, BOMCsft 
nd qmeL Easy to sttodi to rubber or 
leather, tads actoded. For a set of 3 pair, 
send 5L39 + 15t Miisgto 
FRANK RECIPES, BOX 60S 


Ulhah mUadt ad 5 to tax. 
Size — Hen's or — Women's 
Sstatodics gupnnteed or money tack 
(P! tax print) 


of hank TJouf... 
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• The Chriaticm Science Monitor. 
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ap photo 


Going south for vacation? 


Not all southern excursions are sunny this ttme of year, Antarctica, a frosty fairyland all year round, 

aa Argentine tourists found out on a recent trip to 


Little Belize hangs on to protectors 


British troops remain in this former colony 
while Guatemala argues its territorial claims 


By Reuter 


Central America In Spanish territory 
during die 17th century. 


Belmopan, Belize 
The little self-governing colony of 
Belize (formerly British Honduras) is 
eager for Independence, hut fears of 
an invasion from Guatemala may 
keep British troops here for a long 
time. 

• Although Britain and Guatemala 
plan to reopen talks soon, after *a 
foree^yehrbre&k, there is little hope 
of a quick agreement which would 
free Britain of Its last military outpost 
on the American continent. 

Belize attained self-government In 
1964, hut has since refused Indepen- 
dence without a defense guarantee, 
which the British are unwilling to 
provide. Belizeans fear Guatemala’s 
long-standing claim to sovereignty 
over their territory. 


Britain kept its hold 


Previous talks failed 


A previous round of secret taika in 
1971 and 1972 led nowhere. They were 
broken off by Guatemala when Brit- 
ain doubled its garrison in the face of 
Guatemalan troop movements. 

Now both countries have agreed to 
resume the talks-in the United States. 
But no one is optimistic about a quick 
agreement. 

First, toe legal status of Belize, 
originally an outlaw camp assimi- 
lated into the British Empire, is one of 
toe p most muddled cases of European 
colonialism. 

Belize is toe last of a string of 
forgotten settlements established by 
British pirates along toe coast of 


After toe collapse of Spanish colo- 
nialism In the 1820s, the other settle- 
ments were left to the Independent 
republics of the region. But Britain 
kept a firm hold an Belize. 

Guatemala argues that it Inherited 
Spanish sovereignty over toe colony. 
Mexico him made a similar claim. 

Britain and the Belize government 
say Spaiirnever effectively controlled 
the territory, that it was never a 
Guatemalan province, and that a 1909 
treaty signed by Guatemala recog- 
nized British sovereignty. 

Guatemala counters with toe ar- 
gument that Britain abrogated the 
treaty by failing to build a road to 
Guatemala City mentioned in its 
terms." Guatemala also clutm ** it 
needs a^dribern to open up 

Its Petra, district, a vast - area of 
subtropical forest cut off from the rest 
of the country by mountains. 


If toe President concedes to Britain 
on toe Belize issue, observers feel 
right-wingers might force a change' of 
government. . < 

And in Belize, Prime IQxrifeter 
George Price also saw his People’s 
United Party lose ground in last 
October’s general election. There now 
is vocal opposition which la sure to 
Incline Mr. Price to take a firm stand 
ra independence. 


Britain says Belize, an undeveloped 
territory with barely 180,000 people, 
only would, add to Guatemala's prob- 
lems and defense costs. 


Both toe Guatemalan and Belizean 
governments appear to be in a weak 
position for making con cessions. 

In Guatemala, President KJell 
Laugerud Is under strong criticism 
from right-wing congressmen who 
nominally support bis administration. 


Trade pact sought 

The British will atm for a trade and 
economic agreement in the coming 
talks to remove the Guatemalan ar- 
gument for the need to develop the 
Petra. * 

However, that does not answer toe 
tough issues which will force? Britain 
to wiaiwtain its troops here in- 
definitely. 

Belize is pinning its hopes on inter- 
national pressure against Guatemala, 
particularly at the United INapdEftS! 
where the ls&ue comes up ewyt 
and where Guatemala has been 
some Latin American .support 
recently. 

For Guatemala, an independent 
Belize could represent a . security 
threat. The republic has only just rid 
Itself of a widespread guerrilla prob- 
lem and the wild, unguarded border 
could present a haven for fresh 
Insurgent groups. • ; 

Guatemala nmy therefore be reader 
to tolerate toe British as long as they ., 
keep Belize well policed, while retain-, 
ing the ambition of asserting control 
in the long run. 


India and Pakistan ready to trade* 


Pact lists seven product areas 
for direct bilateral bartering 


By Qutabuddln Aziz 
Special to 

The Christian Science Monitor 

Karachi, Pakistan 

The decks have been cleared for toe 
resumption of trade between India 
and Pakistan, largely nonexistent 
since the 1965 war over Kashmir. 

The two subcontinental neighbors 
signed their first trade agreement in 
almost a decade in Islamabad an Jan. 
23. Embargoes on the trade had been 
lifted earlier when toe two govern- 
ments signed a trade protocol In New 
Delhi last November. 

Under toe new trade accord, the 
two countries will trade In seven 
Items: rice, cotton, engineering 

goods, material for railroad use, Iron 
and steel products, jute goods, and 
tea. 

They will give each other most- 
favored-nation treatment In bilateral 
commerce. Trade will be conducted 
at govemment-to- government level 
through their state-owned trading 
corporations. 

The trade agreement win be valid 
for a year but it can be extended for 
another two years. 


agreed to restore a direct shipping 
service between the two countries, 
beginning Feb. 15.' The revival of toe 
maritime link is expected to Induce 
them ■ to enlarge steadily toe range 
and scope of bilateral trade. The 
restoration of railroad links may take 
more time. 

Pakistan Is still making up its mind 
whether it will want to import Iron ore 
from India for the Soviet-aided Ka- 
rachi steel mill now under construc- 
tion. Ore for the plant will be needed 
by 1977 or 1978 for proving runs. 

Russian steel experts have' coim- 
selled Pakistan that buying iron ore 
from Its next-door neighbor India 
would be much cheaper than import- 
ing it from faraway Australia or West 
Africa. However, in all likelihood 
Pakistan will still want to avoid total 
dependence an India for such a criti- 
cal resource. 


Caution the watchword 


Cotton surplus for sale 


It appears that the first major 
commercial transaction under the 
new accord will be India's import of 
almost $14 million worth of Pakistani 
raw cotton. Pakistan has a sizable 
cotton surplus to dispose of in view of 
the slowdown in European and Japa- 
nese demand. 

India has also shown interest in 
Pakistani rice. Pakistan wants to buy 
tea, jute bags, and engineering goods 
from India. 

In a related development, Indian 
and Pakistani, officials recently 


Pakistan has followed a cautious 
approach in re-establishing trade 
links with India. Commerce Secre- 
tary E jaz Ahmed Naik told newsmen 
that the agreement was worked out 
after ’’meticulous preparation and a 
deep study” so as not to jeopardize 
Pakistan’ 8 national interests. Trade, 
be said, will be in goods of indigenous 
origin and they win not be re-ex- 
ported! 

This understanding eliminates toe 
possibility of India becoming an inter- 
mediary for proxy trade between 
Pakistan and Bangladesh, which has 
remained suspended since toe war of 
secession in December, 1971. 

Though Pakistan recognized Bang- 
ladesh’s independent status In Febru- 
ary, 1974, the two countries have' not 
yet established diplomatic and trade 
links. They are still 'seeking agree- 


ment on how to divide up assets arid 1 
liabilities that existed when they were 
under the same national government. - 

The India-Paklstan trade break' 
through is expected to exercise a 
warming tofhience on their overall- 
relations. . 

Since the Simla Agreement of July, 
1972, India and Pakistan, have ex- 
ercised a step -by-step approach to 
detente. They have exchanged terrt- * 
tory seized in the December, 1971,. 
war, delineated a new line of control 
in the disputed Kashmir State be- 
tween oppo s ing forces, and repat- 
■ listed toe POWs. - s - . 

Postal, telecommunications and ; 
travel facilities- have been re-estab- 
lished- Now, trade and shipping ser- 
vice are being revived. 

The next goal Is expected to be the - 
reestablishment of diplomatic and 
consular links which were ruptured in 
the 1971 war. 

The more-than-quaztezHMmtury old 
Kashmir dispute would then be tfiie 
last remaining obstacle In the way of 
a cooperative India-Paklstan rela- 
tionship. The Simla Agreement envis- 
ages a negotiated settlement of toe 
Kashmir dispute. India controls two- . 
thirds of the Mus lim-mqjority state 
while Pakistan has the rest 


Chinese nuclear device 
maide from junked parts 

ByReuter 


Peking 

China has developed a new thermo* 
nuclear device, , vital parts of which 
were retrieved from a junk pile, the 
People's Dally said recently. 

The official newspaper said the 
apparatus, which achieves special 
discharges for controlled thermo-nu- 
clear fusion research, could be ap- 
plied In a .field which promised a 
possible new energy source. 


Strategic Arabian air base " 

USAF ‘discovers’ Oman 


island 


By the Associated Press 


Masirah Island, Oman 

The results of corah races were the 
most exciting news an this barren 
Arabian island until the Americans . 
requested “limited use” of the British 
Royal Air Force base here. 

Now RAF officers and foreign gov- 
ernments are wondering about the 
extent of U.S. Interest in an 8^200-foot 
runway that can handle toe heaviest 
bombers flown today . 

Fran here, reconnaissance aircraft 
can cover most of toe Arab world, 
northwest Africa, the eastern Medi- 
terranean, large parts of Asia, and 
the Indian Ocean without aerial re- 
fueling. 

Masirah could give the Americans 
an Important air base tn toe volatile 
Middle East, only 420 miles from the 
world's most important oil-tanker 
lama in the Persian Gulf within 
easy range of the region's biggest oil- 
producing countries. 


Quiet assurances ' 

It could also lead to nothing mere 
than occasional iMiHng rights for 
U.S. aircraft, to reinforce Washing- 
ton’s quiet assurances to one of the 
Arab world’s' few pro-Western rulers 
that the Americans are ready to step 
in should the British withdraw. 

So far there is no U.S. presence 
here, and British officers on the island 
say they have not seen any American 
advance parties scouting a possible 
base site within toe past few months. 

‘ Masirah ties off the coast of Oman, 
a sultanate on the extreme southeast 
tip of toe Arabian Peninsula. Its ruler, 
the Sultan Qabus, has traditionally 
relied on toe British to develop his 
country’s modest oil resources and 
help quell a troublesome Commimist- 
. led insurgency in Dhofar Province. ' 


ensured a close working relationship 
with Iran, on toe western side of the 
Persian Gul£ arSTthey are anxious to 
do the same In Oman* on the eastern 
side. 

The RAF has maintained a base 
here since 1968 under a previously 
secret agreement wtththe Sultan that 
contains provisions for landing rights 
to other friendly powers; ' 

Big Vulcan bombers, the' only Brit- 
ish aircraft with myhflr capability, 
sometimes stop hereon flights around 
the world, But Masirah Islargely used 
as a refueling stop and staging point 
for .transport planeaflytog to the Far 
East and jet fighters supporting the 
British-led Omani forces in Dhofar 
province. 

Two medium-range Andover trans- 
ports are stationed^ire for regular 
supply runs to tins - RAF base at 
Salalah, the capital of Dhofar, and 
Muscat, the capital of Oman. Any 
other aircraft are transients. 

“We get about 'six aircraft move- 
ments a day, sometimes 1 2,” said 
Group Capt. Keith Hepburn, the base 
commander. “We have no secret 
installations here, Mfliing to hide, 
just a lot of crabs, turtles and sun- 
shine;” v; 


Group Captain Hepburn i 
580 British RAF personnel, 195] _ 
civilian base employees, and iSlf 
Pakistani and Omani laborers. 



No fresh water 


The RAF men spend a nfoe-modh 
tour on the Island and meet agree ft. 
takes a “very special kind of personta 
extend,” despite British efforts"® 
keep them occupied with games, 
fishing contests, and crab races. 

There is no natural fresh water 
the island. The RAF has a d«wu>Ti«^ g 
t ton plant which supplies 4,000 Gmam 
fishermen a living on MaktfahT 
southern shores. - 

Group Captain Hepburn says]£ 
cannot understand why the Am®,; 
leans would want to use; MaBfrafc- 
llmited or otherwise, unless they wag ' 
to establish some kind qf pormanttf 
military presence on thin aide of 
Arabian Peninsula. ^ v 

“You don’t need It if you haw 
carriers in toe Indian Ocean,” 
says, “not unless you want to W 
heavy stuff.” 


RAF base since 1958 
But the Americans also have strate- 
gic interests in tile area. They have 


Natural advantagtirfew 

Appearances belie the island’s 
strategic value. . ~ Jr . 

It Is flat and sandywith a few rock 
outcroppings, about iG^miles long and 
12? miles wide. Strong ' Indian Ocean 
currents around it teem with barra- 
cuda, sharks, stingrays, stone fish, 
and other marine life that discourage 
swimming. 

Oil tankers bomdrfor the Strait of 
Hormuz pass an the horizon, 20 miles 
away, but they cannot approach 
closer than four mllesl 'Shallow water 
anrl ahnnla aro und. Mmitr nh preclude 
any naval base potential. 

The RAF base occtqiies the north- 
ern tty of tbs island. Its outstanding 
features are two inordinately long 


British trade unions . . 
called unrepresentative-- -5 s 

ByReuter 



runways. 


Lends 

Black and immigrant workers 1 
Britain are under-represented at U r 

ery level of trade union leadership 

acooitiing to a report published hereJc 

The 23-page report, produced by-fe* 
Workers’ Educational Anociafio - 

and the Runnymede Trust, a specUf 
1st body in race relations, also sat’ 
that trade union membership gezra 
ally was proport i onally lower amon „ . 

black and Immigrant-workers. r 1 ^"* 

The report said that although the* - 
workers faced better proityecte'l ' 
well-organized factories, better con ' 
munlcatlons still were needed. 

Language difficulties and lad t — 

union experience were partly reapoi^ — 

stole for the present situation. ltsaftL. 

- • '' -a” 1 
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-—WORTHING- 


Cook Ltd. 


, i ^J^IT)QEH>) LTD. J ; 


FU3BAL ; 

.^.ARTISTRY 


ROAD; 
THING 


TeUphene$0903) 3288$ 



"*«-• -• 


.Qrtil I.;- 


ENGLAND 


-WORTHING- 


Jordan & Coek 

LTD. 




Experts in the 
of House Pui 



35/39 SOUTH ST.- ’*’■ — 
WORTHING,. SUSSEX ; _ 


May We Quote Ybutl 
for REMOVAL / V; 
and STORAGE?^ 


TELEPHONE; : 

WORTHING (M03) 35mfe ; 


WORTHIN G ■ “ ? - 


H. PESCfflT 


-' J 




47 ROWLANDS ROAD. * 


WORTHING^ . V : : ... f 
Highclass Grocer* ; i ; 
Provisions & Vegetabte5 >; s ; T.,” 
. ...Frozen Foods "V^': - 

■ Personal Attention 
- Requirements ot .: ;.v; l" ^ ni. 
EJdeWy Customers, , 

-We Oe/iver FTem ^ r* 

Telephone WOffthing 2018» . 


CHOOSE 

Monitor Advertiser 1 


SCOTLAND 


EDINBURGH 


a 


r -I's 




« w 

i r; 


style come first . . . 


for you, your children 


■ 


_ E4mbnrgh ^ - v \ 


-GLASGOW- 


Family Ccmtrofted : Si rice; JLS32 -\ J: 




A- ’ Gardner^ 


ASonLtd. 



FINEST ^FURmTURE . 

TTRApmbN/^- ‘IwipjpERN 
andMany Sele^d \ 
SMALL PIECES ; 7»: 

36 IwiiNn aL. 

(teMDeMdiir J 

sou, 












Game plan . 

Into hockey’s home stretch 


White to play ami mate in two (First prize, 
zeptorka Memorial, 1947!) '. 


■ Solutions to FroMems Ho, 6669, 6870and 
^-r^Game No. 2189 will appear; In next 

'•••day’s column along wtttrthe answers to. 

■ above problems. •- 


White tt&play and mate in three^PrSe 
probte^.ra^Schwalbe, 1953.) - ■ 


highest rateft;of all the payers, L wb'n With the 
impresswescdre of 13J6-1H. 

He had an easy time of It 'in his game with 
Chile's representative. 15 : V.P-QR4 gave 
Browne; & guide chance to ' win -a' pawn, -but 
Black's- devaippipent was inferior...'. 


Ruy Lopez 


----- .;.-;>la«War-dp^: S?"- £ ' 

\£ZOr»‘ of the- yearfs imost. poputeri^SwiW, 
Sente tS ; the ttettonal^open, to tpgpfayed 
't' “te year, ’as before,, at 4 hB ; -Stardi^ t .Hptel I 


■4* ■-’ijs -Vegas oh March 2 -?. Hast year** event 
traded 30t players' Arthur Srsg'Lrfef. Nor- 
r ?rr ^an Weinstein, arxi ^duahdotCdoriglfeO tor 

! y i -j ?.* ■*<. ; ' 

V' ■ ; vl1Cr.»T'i^O"' “ 5 •*>?'■ v. . _■ 

■Z:Z , One^Brqwrt^^lwifis ^. 

>fZt’ '; U5. champkm Walter Browne gained the 
:Lrr -ito-Afrierican ttUe in 1974. The. tournament 
, Jas hWd in Winnipeg, Canada, and com- 
^etaorsfrofn .13 countries took part Browne, 


*cchaus teery of pro agents 

TpYed S chaus, Purdue basketball 
— oach and former coacfr and general • 
5 JSianager of tbe Los Angeles Lakers, 
77771 concerned about the infiltration of 
' gents Into professional sports. “I’m 
,ot saying there .are not some great 
| L gente,” he says- "Thereare some of 
’ ®^u6se7 but some are real parasites. 
.TO 3iey take 10 percent now and see you 
ater. It used, to be that, a hands hake 


EMPLOYM 

EEC 


-1 P-K4 - : 

2 Kt-KB3 
-• 3 B4Ct5 .'7: 
’4 O-a r^ .'* 

;.6-Q-K2.; r .. 

7,BxKt. 

. 8 RxP 
-9 'KWW-.'-TS 
. 10 R-Q'. '7 > 
11 B . . 
■12 Kt-OB3 :• 


' Black 
R-K4 
KbQB3 
' Kt-B3 
: Ktxp 
\ B-K2 
Kt-Q3 
KtPxB 
Kt-Kt2 
0-0 
£;B-B4 

*;.q- k 

BxKf 


13 RxB 

14 B-Kt3' 

15 P-Kt3 
'16‘Q-Q22 
17-Kt-Ktt;. 
IS RjjKt ; 
19. RxP - , 
,20 , R-Q '•* J 

21 B-R4'.:- 

22 PxP-y, 
23R-K-. . 
24 R-KB5 


- B-Kt 
-P-QR4 
1 -»fl3 
MMCt 
Q-K3 
B-Kt2. 
KR-Q 
V-P-B3 
PxP 
. ;0rB2 
Resigns 


•tei.'-y - Ml 

.White to pliy and win * . 

(Na|dorf-Sraga. Mar del Plata, 1974.) 


tournaments recently. Last September he led 
a category 10 event (average rating 2430) at 
Haile;. Bast Germany. The players were all 
-from the communist bloc,, win .four, rated 
grandmasters: and- seven, fated International 
mastem-v ... • 

.. TaF had. the highest rating and was 1 ex- 
pected to win.- He cfld. by q point and an 
East German, Ml Knaak. finished second, 
losing opty to -TaL 

A quids and interesting win by TaJ. follows. 

, Sicilian Defense; 


.. ‘ i - - wins a quisle ’ • ’ . 

Former 'wdrid- - champion; Tal is winning . 


was binding. Now it’s a slbp on the 
.. ba.de and fperget it. ’ ’ - ' 

Sirtg^^upply the spark : 

. . . Ron HtMfc iof the Mantoeiil Expos: ’• 
‘ "The home Tun is worth more now, , 
but the llttfe guy — the single* hitter. 

' •— hegeta things started/-* 

Br^SjhaW's imag^ : v v 

Teiry Rt^shaw, quarterback of 
the Plttabuigh Stealers, commenting 
in his book “No Easy Game” cin. the 
country' bumpkin image he had os a 


1 pw 

■ * 2 Kt-kB3 
3.P-04-.;.: 

4 KtxP— 

5 P-QB4- ,: 
L S B-KS- - 

7 Kt-QB3 

8 QxKl . . - r 

9 ,Q-Q 
10Kt^G5 
-11 Q-Q2' 


P-OB4 
KI-OB3 
PXP- 
P-KKI3 
B-Kt2 
.Kt-B3 
Kt-KtS 
>KtxKt 
. P-K4 
0-0 
0-K2 


12 P-K» 
,13 KlxKt - 
- 14 BxP • 
: IS. ftcB .: 
‘ 16 004 
17 K-Q2- 
18BxR. 
19.B-B3 
20 BxP 

■ 21 R-K ’• 

■ 22 RxB - 


P-Kt3 
■ oPxKt 
- QxP 
-y-'. Qxp 
Q xRch . 

: QxP 
'. KxB 
N..P-Q4 
R-Kt 
. B-K3 
,'Resfaris' 



rookie: "Okay,.! wasn’t the most 
cosmopolitan kid who ever stepped In 
front of a mlcz^phone, but did that 
mean I grew ,up in the backwoods ?. 
.. . ; v . when-I get excited,.! don't -min d 
acting excited; and if. I loye football 
and Mom and apple ple ? r don’t mind 
teiUng people that’s whatlhke. * 

Artedge on ‘Wide World ’ ■ 

ABC; producer Rtioine* Arledge on 
why he created Wide World of Sports: 
"If a man has spent id oi* 20- years 
perfecting his craft, then ! guess we 
can give hiin 10 minutes'. ” 


ESTATE 

fmtmmmammtmm 


^ - Byl^rryEIdridge 

Those old spoilsports the Mon- 
treal Canadlens are findOy as- 
serting themselves over Los 
Angeles; but -elsewhere around 
the National Hockey League the 
■ expansion teams are stlU making 
merry at the expense of what we 
used to call the established pow- 
' era. 

With, the season nearly three- 
fourths over Buffalo has Just 
about sealed the issue against 
Boston in the Adams Division, the 
clincher coming via a 3-i show- 
: down victory over the Bruins last 
week. 

Boston had closed to within 
seven points of the lead going Into 
the game, and was counting on a 
. victory over the Sabres on their 
; own Ice to make the young ex- 
pansion club start feeling a little 
pressure. . Instead, Buffalo In- 
creased its margin, prompting 
even Bruins’ CtoachDrai Cherry to 
practically admit the race was 
over. ; 

"It was the -most Important 
game of the season fca^ both 
clubs,” Cherry said. "It will be 
. very hard to catch them now.” 

AAA 

Philadelphia’s Stanley Cup 
champions, of course, have been 
holding sway over tbe New York 
Rangers In the Patrick Division 
by a substantial margin aQ sea- 
son. ... . 

i Vancouver also held what 
looked bice a commanding lead 
s over Chicago for several months 
.' In the Sxnythe Division, and even 
though the Black Hawks have 
been pecking away at It lately, the 
Canucks, continue to bang 'in 
there. 

Thus expansion clubs still lead 
three of the four races, and the 
. : only reason it isn't a clean sweep 
Is that Montreal seems to have 
forgotten how to lose. Los Angeles 
certainly hasn’t faltered, fashlon- 
ing a 30-11-14 record through Its 
first 50 games to stand better than 
almost every other team In the 
league. But Montreal, which has 
been losing only about one game a 
- month since the middle of Novem- 


ber, pushed its record to 32-9-14 
for the same period to take com- 
' maud. 

Guy Lafleur, who finally blos- 
somed as a superstar this year 
after being something of a dis- 
appointment In his first three 
NHL seasons, led Montreal's 
surge as he connected at prac- 
tically a goal-a-game pace to take 
over as the league's No. S scorer 
behind Boston's tandem of Phil 
Esposito and Bobby Orr. 

The flashy right wing recently 
was sidelined temporarily with a 
hand Injury, but the Canadlens 



Fred Creighton 


have, enough. other guns to keep 
going until he regains full effec- 
tiveness. Pete Mahovllch was the 
NHL ’a No. 4 scorer in the latest 
statistics, while Jacques Lemaire 
and Guy Lapointe were also listed 
among ' the leaders. Then of 
course there's Yvan Coumoyer, 
their peromial scoring leader, 
who has been having an off season 
but Is still always a threat to 
explode. 

AAA 

Whatever eventually happens 
in all of these races, they give 
ample evidence that the original 
expansion teams of 1967 and also 
those of 1970 have begun to 
achieve parity with the .estab- 
lished clubs from the old six-team 
league. 

Even teams which entered the 
league In 1972 (Atlanta and the 
New York Islanders) are playing 


winning hockey. But for the brand 
new expansionists of 1974-76, It's 
■ the same old story. Kansas City is 
at the bottom of Its division, while 
Washington Is suffering through 
one of the most disastrous cam- 
paigns In league history with a 5- 
46-5 mark. 

The poor debut of the Capitals 
was very predictable, since ex- 
pansion teams are stocked with 
castoff players in any event, and 
they went largely for young ones 
with an eye toward the future. 
Equally predictable was the iden- 
tity of the first victim of, this 
policy — Coach Jimmy Anderson. 
He was let go last week and 
replaced by Red Sullivan with the 
standard comments about a 
change being necessary for the 
good of the team. 

(The only thing which will help 
the Capitals, of course, is the 
passage of a few more years 
while they draft and trade them- 
selves into respectability. But 
somebody has to handle the 
thankless job of coaching such a 
team at the beginning, and Ander- 
son happened to be the one 
elected In Washington. 

/ A A 

Another expansion team coach, 
Bemle “Boom Boom” Geoffrlon 
in Atlanta, has also been replaced 
during the current season, but the 
circumstances, were different 
Geoffrlon, who had remarkable 
success with the Flames from' 
their very inception and whose 
colorful personality was the big 
factor In selling hockey In the 
Deep South, resigned of his own 
volition for "personal” reasons 
which he vowed never to divulge. 

Boom Boom's replacement 
Fred Creighton, is in a tough spot 
with the Flames, for at this point 
in the season they and the Island- 
ers are the only teams in the 
entire league whose playoff status 
remain^ In doubt. To make mat 
ters worse, the Flames could 
easily finish with a winning 
record and still find themselves 
sitting on the sidelines while as 
many as four teams with worse 
won-lost marks get .into post- 
season action. 





RENTALS 


^w^NQS,. ORE. MOO. 2 STORY. 
8ha bnanrant. New England Cap* 
hcHTia. 5 nedm*!..' 2 baths,. 1.B 
fruit trw>,. bentos, ftow- 
etod. htg_, to. stone 1/p. 
IvrnUj .cofpatod,- overtook fng 
$47,000 by owner, easy terms. 


AUDITIONS WHi. BE HELD FOR 
organist, soloist & substitutes. Please 
write by 3/1/75 to Fifth Church, .'of 
Christ, Scientist, 3250 Cottage Way. 
Sacramento. CA 95825. ’_■> 


r . SOLOIST AUDITIONS v 

Mow being hekl First Church of Ctwfcrt, 
Scientist of No. Miami, FL 33161 at 
13650 N.E. 10 Ave. or arrange for a 
sing. 


Ill w-l'll 111 - 



. ROCKPORT: ESTATE SACRIFICE 

Sate. 100 yr. oW spectacular Victoria n , 
mint condition, on beautifully tond- 
scaped acre. Fabulous decor, chan- 
dsteffl,- marble flreplaose, coordinated 
draperies & fabric paper. Carpeted 
thruout 14'nns.. ultra kftettoris. SJ4 
baths, .zoned htg. (H.W. oti}- Could be 
3 or 3 aptSv plus 4 car garage w/loft 
aver. Many extras, antiques,- mirrors, 
etc. Included. PerwHiaf exigency forces 
greatly' reduced, price.. Quick sale;' 
$80000 . flim. Exclusive wWi. Johnson 
Agency Real Estate. Phone .(B17) 546- 


SOLCHST AUDITIONS FOR REGULAR 
and substitutes win be held March 2. 
Write First Church of Christ Scientist, 
5000 -Westminster Place, St. Louis, MO 
83108. 




PALM SPRINGS, CALIF. AREA— 
3 bdrm.. 216 baths. Broad Valley View 
— fully landscaped ' wtth ' automatic 
sprinklers arid yard .lights. Studio and 
■ workshop — 2 car garage — auto, 
door. Redwood structure, pool, foun- 
tain and Tonrl gate. Completely fenced, 
windows tinted and 12" celUng> in-, 
sulation. Oversized ducts for A/C, in- 
stant hot water. Appraised 678,500. 
CHH.(714)32^178a 


NOW... NEW OPPORTUNITIES 

In a proven sales field. Learn the re- 
warding business of helping people 
plan their financial futures — In ourex- 
duslve new training program. IDS now 
backs you .from the start with training 
salary or top conrmi&siona. As a 
trained IDS Speataiist, you will have 
our 80 years of know-now and- ex- 
perience behind you. With IDS you. live 
where you wish and set your own 
hours. Your income goes as high, as 
your efforts and abilities allow, and 
those who prove themselves advance 
rapidly to management Training starts 
soon throughout the, country, if you 
want to be one of the first In tills d y- 
namlc new progarm, write INVESTORS 
DIVERSIFIED SERVICES, Unit 60 - 
19A IDS Tower, Minneapolis. Min- 
nesota SS402. : • ~ ! 


PRESTIGE BUSINESS .. ; 
Established business Is available ki 
your immerSate area for an indhriduaf 
capable ol running his own business 
t.:- - • I with a potential In excess of S40.000 

' ASSISTANT HEEDED IN TRAVEL per year NET. Investment Jg&n*. 
warn. Eaa aitiB attractive ^cation. I Can coned: Mr. Albert (214) 827-4762, 
Comm, basis. Box C- 
■jffl 5th Ave.. NYC, NY 10036. 


AET US DO GOOD UNTO ALL" 
jb! 6:10). There is a p^ice sad a need 
r ■ graduate Christian Scierica nurse 
lti> a. Visiting Nurse Service- in NYC. 
Aft* Box N-2. 588 5th Ave.; N.Y.C.. 


. VISITING NURSE 

tom, Ra. needs Graduate Christian 


rflUy. Call collect (305) 8654687. 
’ .^lita Box 1084,- South Miami, FL 




NORTH INGLEWOOD. CALIFORNIA 
1621 Centiholto 0 bl. E. Lacteoga 
Blvd.) Deluxe front wa^k-ki office 800 
sq. ft walnut paneling, new carpeting, 
free utilities, restroom, parking. 
$200.00 mo, Jwtitorial . sendee avaB- 
able. (2131 870-6400. 


ROOMS TO LET 


NYC (LINCOLN CENTER AREA) 
Large, bright fum., comfortable room 
with kitchen privileges. 'Reasonable.' 
Near all transportation. Phono before B 
P.M. TR 3-3833. 


IN DGVER, COLO.— COMPLETELY 
fumMwd 1 bdrm. deluxe apt with 
beautiful mt view, balcony, pool, and 
car If heeded. Available July and Aug. 
1975. P,-Q. Box 6757. Danver. CO 


ROOMS AND BOARD 


SENIOR CITIZENS 

Our Z residence hotels are still the best 
cost of Hying bargain in town. $159 mo. 
up Includes: 2 meals a day. Private 
room with bath. Complete social IHa; all 
services. THE CONTINENTAL 127 EUs 
SL Sf (near HalHdto Plaza), (415) 986- 
3772. THE VICTORIAN, 54 4th St, SF 


ALPHABETICAL 

LISTING 


BRITISH ISLES — AFRICA 
CONTINENTAL EUROPE 


CARPETS 


DAVID MURE & CO., LTD. 


B BRITISH ANCESTRY TRACED 2 ^ m st^ 

Family histories compiled. Brooks & w.2 Telephone 01-723 8217/8. Floor 
Simpson, Genealogists, 5 Fen church covering specialists and consultants. 




VACATION 

ACCOMMODATIONS 


ROOM W/PRIVATE BATH WANTED 

San Jose area by retired, active refined 
woman. Box X-6, 825 Market St, Suite 
810, San Francisco, CA 94105. 


I AUTOMOBILES 


AUTOMOBILES FOR SALE 


' 1972 VOLKSWAGEN BEETLE 

SernFautotnotlc. 25,000 miles. Ski 
racks, bike rack, snow tires, radio. 
000. Cal (61 7) 235-5409. 


St. London EC3M 3 AP. TeL: 01-935 1 Extensive carpet library and testing 
8211. ‘ 


CARS FOR HIRE 


YOUR CHAUFFEUR DRIVEN CAR 

from Wynn-Savlle Ltd., 17 Radley 
Maws, London W.8 6JP. TeL 01-337 
4588, around town and for atohtsealn 


CLEANING SERVICES ' 


WETTON CLEANING SERVICES, LTD. 

43 Cadogan Street Chelsea &W. 3. 
TeL 01-589-7747 5228/7/8 (London 
Area) Window, General Cleaning, Paint 
Washing Interior, Exterior, Decora- 
tions, etc. 


LEARN PIANO AT HOME 

Learn afl Unas and spaces, also how to 
four all common chords, In aB keys, 
first day. Send $3. for complete manual 
to George Hoffman. 310 Coder SL. 
Pacific Grove, CA 93950 


JEWELRY 


IMMEDIATE CASH 

Diamonds, old goto, silverware. O' Nall 
Jewelers, 61 Central Street Wellesley, 
Mass. 235-1008. Appraisers. 




NEW HAMPSHIRE, LARGE HOME 
sites. Soma water front some moun- 
tain view. All w/ right to private sandy 
beach/ w/beau. view of ML Chocorua. 
2 mlto* to; ski ML Whittier. Prom 
-$3,495:: Financing evaJL 'Owner cat! 


LA JOLLA, CALIFORNIA. - THIS 
3 bdr., 2 bath home has lovely garden. 
Close to bus. schools, beach. $6£ , J >00. 
Madda -Steves wtth Becker Realty, 8 
Arcade, La Jolla. CA 92037. (714) 459- 
6437. ' ; 


RENTALS 


APARTMENTS TO LET 




SOUTH ATLANTIC 


. ADVANCE..' 

To Park Ptafca.-i bedroom apts. 
W/pool,. garden, verandas $i65/mo. 
152 Rose Ave^ Santa Rasa. - Calif. 


EDUCATORS wanted 


B *Bb*nlng September, 1975 

CHORAL 

DIRECTOR 

MA (^ equivalent; strong 
““KfiPWind ' in choir and 
w*ce Instruction; interest in 
teaching music appreciation 

. course. Write; ■ 

Dean, of Faculty 
- principia Colleg* 
'jjP- Bsah, Illinois 62028 


EARTHWORMS! YOU RAISE/WE BUY. 
Free infonnation; A a S earth- 
worms. INC.. 18536 Saratoga RjL, 
Los Gatos, Calif. Phone: (408) 354- 
0035. " 



HOLIDAY ACCOMMODATION 


PONTE VEDRA BEACH, FLA. 
NeW . 2- story condominium .beautifully 
furnished. 2 bdrm. 2 14 baths, screened 
patio, ' double garage. Faces golf 
course end take. Tennis eta. to rear. 
400 yds. to ocean beach. Wkly. maid 
sarv. *1000 month thru Fab. 28. $1240 
Mar: 1-Sept 15. Private dub fees addi- 
tional. Longer lease at lower, rates. Ref- 
erences required. Box J-Z. One Nor- 
St* Boston MA 02115. - 


'JZ BEAUTIFUL KAUAI 

Weekiyi'jndnthly vacation homes on 
The Garden toto. For brochures write: 
Bonnie- G. Dunford, Realtor. P.O. Box 
606, Kotoa, Kauai. Hawaii 96756. 
Phone £808) 742-0615. 


JAMAICA NOW-2 BDRM. VILLA 
directly on .sea. extraordinary view, 
large pod, privacy. Available March 14. 
Send, tor folder & picture. Box J-10, 
SL, Boston, MA 02115. 


HAWAII; HIDEAWAY COTTAGE ON 
tiupteel°Kaflua Beach. Fum. In wicker 
and. rattan,. Car and many other am- 
enities. $35.00 per day. “Ehukai Cot- 
210 B South Kplahcn, Kafiua, HI 


VICTORIA, BuC., CANADA. WORLD 
famous Otde Erigland ton welcomes 
ftimWite. honeyrrioenere, to our Eng. 
.Viiage to 5 acres. Gift shop. Eng. food, 



ANTIQUES 


APPRAISALS OF ANTIQUES 

Fine art; Paintings, Oriental. For es- 
tates, insurance or liquidation. Milton 
N. LUBAR (617) 734-9860 MASS. 


MISCELLANEOUS D0RIS PUS EY 

Hlgh-dasa dressmaking including 
Readers dresses. Alterations. Remo- 
Plane tor air and water solar hoofing I West Ealing 

$9.00. DanRan. Box D. Reno, Nevada W. 13. Tel- 01-579 1586. 

B8506- EMPLOYMENT AGENCIES 


MOVING AND STORAGE 



Daley & Wanzer 

DIRECT SERVICE 
TO FLORIDA 

Local and long distance 
. sendee to and from all 
points on the East Coast 

MOVING— STOFTAGE 

CeBI Mr. Reck • 
(617)925-0015 

. Hull, MA 02045 







- CARPENTRY 

DAVID BILLS. 2016 Coffee Lane. Se- 
bastopol. Caflfornla. Phone (707) 823- 



I PAINTING AND DECORATING! 



REAL ESTATE 

mssnmm 


SOUTHWEST 


ROCKPORT CENTRAL, HOME. WITH 
income. QuM ana, near beach, shops, 
o M torto s . Mato house has tvro 5 rm. 
apts. (2 bdr.). Plus a 4 mi. cottage, 
partly- fumlahed. -Owner leaving stale. 
Attractively priced, at $45,500. Also 
Ocean front 3 bdrm- Ves.. 2 flrpl., pUa 
spacious oommardai eras# zoned &>»- 
idated between two of Reexport's most 
famous establishments. E xc eB e n t buy, 
to $S0e. For Information on above- 
Johnson Agency' Real Estate. (617) 
546-7S2&. - 


DENNIS--— CAPE COD ANTIQUE 
10 rooms; wtth fireplace, screened 
porch, garage, bam 3 workshop on 
lovely acre Mte big enough tor tennfe 
court. Jusl reduced to JfaB.900. Peter 
McOowek Assoc.-, Denim. 385-3714. 



ESTATE AGENTS 


NEVILLE M. IRELAND 

Chartered Surveyor, 7 Meiboum SL. 
Royston, Herta., SG8 7BP. TeL 0783 
43193. Structural Surveys, plans drawn 
tor extensions; planning applications 
made; compulsory purchase claims. In- 
surance valuations. Agent for Ansvar 
Total Abstainers Insurance. 


HOOPER A JACKSON, CHART- 
ered Surveyor. Structural Surveys, 
Valuations, Letting. Acquisition and 
Sale of Residential, Commercial and 
Industrial Property. 46 Fulham High St, 
London SW6 3LQ. Tel.: 01-736 1161. 


FLORISTS 


BLAKES OF CHELSEA, LONDON 

S3 Stoane Sq., S.W.1. TeL 01- 
730.3621. All Floral Work. 


FOOD PRODUCTS 


LEISURE DRINKS IMPORT A WIDE 
range of interesting non-alcoholic 
drinxa. Weddings a speciality. Please 
ask tor details. Leisure Drinks Ltd., As- 
ton-on-Trent Derby. Tab 0332.792536 . 


HAIR BY JOHN & MARGARET 
Specialized cutting - Ladies & Gents. 
40 North Parade, Chessfngton, 01-397 
2188, and 39 Tottenham Craa., Tatten- 
ham Comer. Epsom. Burgh Heath 


ALL HOTELS 


KING GEORGE HOTEL-SAN FRAN- 


PTHIJ-WM: 


POWTER 


U HOE 


. PUBUC NOTICE. 




ELECTRICIAN 


NICHOLAS ELECTRIC CO. 

Los Angeles, California. Call us for aU 


deco. Class "A” Bldg. 334 Mason, st, Walthamstow, London, E.17. TeL: 
Near theaters & restaurants. Clean, gi-520 3366: All types of Insurance ef- 
comfortaWe. Refrigerator, Security (acted. Agents' tor Ansvar. Church In- 
Guard 24 Hours. Moderate rates.- 


/wto/mo. (415) 781-5050. 


TTTT 


of etectrical work. 935-1144, 271- 
.'All work guaranteed. 


Crossword Quiz Answers 


3EE 3000 0DC3 

snr5 □□□□ sacs 
BHQDHCjmaaa 
bh saaaaa 
300 aas aa 
□□HE aSS SHE 
□HEinag □□ 

□he aaaa nan 
□□□□ an a 
□□53 □□□□ 333 
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MUSICIANS WANTED 


ORGANIST WANTED - (COMPTON 
electronic organ). One morning service 
per week Including solo accompa- 
niment Write: First Church of Christ, 
Scientist. The Avenue Southampton. 


SMALL HOTELS AND PENSIONS 
IN BRITISH ISLES 


BRITISH ISLES -AFRICA 
CONTINENTAL EUROPE 


ARHCOTTMUU. HOTEL BOURNE- 
mouth. Family run & unBeensad. Near 
tom cwitre & eeafronL Garden wtth 
heated swimming pool. Summer 1075 
Beach Bungalow. Tel. 763050. 


THIRD AND FOURTH GIRL 

Wanted tor H.W. 8 luxury flat TattH 
Phone: 01-824 5783. 
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Petroleum-use dip 

Washington 

Skyrocketing petroleum prices 
during the past year have cut U.S. 
petroleum consumption by "at least 
one million barrels a day,” Federal 
Energy Administrator Frank G. Zarb 
said Monday. 

"Present consumption would have 
been at least'one million barrels a day 



000: 
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too many unnecessary refinements. 
"U.S. guns sacrificeeffectiveness for 
fancy, ‘gold plated’ features that enrich 
contractors but results in guns that 
don’t work very well," the 
congressman said. 

Mr. Aspin said the Soviet weapons 
analyzed by the arsenal included foe 
principal Soviet artillery; tank cannon, 
and Antiaircraft weapons in the field 
today- The equipment was presumably 
captured in Israel during the Yom 
Kippur war of.1973 and turned over to 
the United States for evaluation, he 
said. 


had been in North Vietnam; where she 
had been trained to use an anti-aTrcraft 
gun. - - vj ; - 

Mr. Grathwohl said foe the • • 
Weatherman leaders told him that the 
Cubans and foe Vietnamese were; more 
concerned with propaganda and 
keeping foe radical movement airve in 
foe United States than with actively 
promoting a revolution. . 


Soviet author 
recants publicly 


_ . — . APDnoto 

Frank Zarb 

more if prices had not risen so 
sharply." Mr. Zarb told the House 
energy and power subcommittee. 

Mr. Zarb defended President Ford’s 
energy program, which includes a plan 
to cut U.S. oil consumption by 
Imposing a $3-per-barrel import tax on 
petroleum. 


Georgians reject ERA 

Atlanta 

The Georgia Senate voted 33 to 22 
Monday to reject the equal-rights 
amendment to the U.S. Constitution. 

The vote followed a one-hour debate 
before a packed gallery. Afterward, . 
opponents of the measure broke into 
applause and were gaveled to silence 
by Lt.-Gov. Zell Miller. The margin of 
defeat was greater than had been 
predicted, and supporters said it 
reflected a strong lobbying effort by 
anti-ERA forces. 

So far, 34 states have approved the 
amendment It must be ratified by 38 
states before it becomes law. 


Weatherman links ' 
traced to Cuba, Hanoi 

Washington 

Leaders of the militant Weatherman 
group were trained in Cuba and in 
North Vietnam in guerrilla warfare 
tactics, including use of sophisticated 
military weapons, according to 
congressional testimony released here. 

The allegation- of a connection 
between the radical organization and 
the Cubans and North Vietnamese was 
made in a report released by foe 
Senate internal-security subcommittee 
which intertvewed a former member of 
foe Weatherman underground. 

The witness, Larry Grathwohl, a 
onetime informer for the Federal 
Bureau of Investigation, also told the 
- panel that one member of the 
Weatherman group, Naomi Jaffa, had 
told him that in addition to Cuba she 


Vladimir Maramzin, Soviet author of 
children's books, who is said topg 
threatened with seven years of hard 
labor for having sent a manuscript 
abroad, has publicly recanted. . 

“Shadowy forces sought to use my 
name in their fight against my 
country,” wrote Mr. Maramzin In an 
open letter to the editor of the French 
daily Le Monde. “I love my fatherland, 
and have always been loyal towards its 
government” he said. 

Originally, Mr. Maramzin was . 
accused of having collected the Works 
of the exiled poet Joseph Brodsky, 
writes Paul Wohi, foe Monitor's. Soviet 
analyst On April 1, last year, his home 
was searched for 10 hours, and many 
of his books were confiscated. In July 
Mr. Maramzin was arrested. His public 
declaration of repentance is likeiyto 
assure him a mild sentence when his ' 
case comes up before foe Leningrad 
court on Feb. 19. 


Soviet artillery 
'more reliable’ 

Washington 

U.S. Army tests have shown Soviet 
artillery and antiaircraft guns to be 
simpler and more reliable than 
American counterparts, Rep. Les Aspin 
says. 

In a statement the Wisconsin 
Democrat said tests by the Army 
showed that American weapons had 


Government pensions soar 

Washington 

While the cost of living soars, pensions for retired government em* 
ployees climb even faster. 

Overpayments are starting now to reach into the billions of dollars, r* 
The cost to taxpayers could easily exceed $100 billion by 1990. 

Cause of the overpayments Is a five-year-old law that was designed to 
fine-tune the mechanism for keeping pension checks in step with In- . 
flation. ■ 

Extensive calculations and projections by the Associated Press show, 
however, that the law is enabling pensioners to.proftt from Inflation — 
and to reap ever-higher overpayments the more the cost of living In- - 


Here is what can happen: 

A federal employee who retired In January, 1973, at the average retire- 
ment age of 57 and received an Initial $400 a month could, during the- - 
remaining 18 years of his expectable life, receive more than $27,500 ... 
beyond what he would receive if his pension merely kept even, month by 
month, with foe cost oHhring. 

He’d get that much extra money if foe future cost of living rose one- 
half percent per month, well under the current rate. If Inflation persisted - 
at 1 percent per month, his overpayments would be nearly $80,000. 


★ Lane 21 doesn’t panic at rockets 


Continued from Page 1 

Even when the gunners single out a 
target, they may well miss It because 
the rockets are not accurate, particu- 
larly when they are fired from hastily 
erected launching stakes. 

Some of the people here think that 
one target Is a compound of barracks 
for the dependents of Cambodian 
paratroops located further down the 
road from the airport. But only a few 
rockets have struck the barracks. 


Difficult conditions 

“We don’t know what they are 
trying to hit,” said a Buddhist monk 
who lives not ter from Lane 21. 

Foreigners and the wealthier Cam- 
bodian inhabitants of Phnom Penh 
always can leave the city; many 
French teachers and French wives 
and children have left and may not 
return unless the situation improves. 
The U.S. Embassy is urging all 
private American citizens to leave. 

But most of the inhabitants have no 
place to move to for long. After one 
particularly bad period of rocketing, 
many of the people an Lane 21 moved 
in with relatives closer to the center of 
the city. But they found that condi- 
tions are growing difficult every- 
where. A steady Influx of refugees 
over the past five years has made for 
severe crowding throughout the city. 
And rockets can reach any point In 
Phnom Penh. 

Many of those who left Lane 21 have 
returned. For some It was a matter of 
getting back to protect their homes 
and to tend to the small vegetable 
patches that have kept them alive on 
limited budgets. 

There is no sign of panic an the lane. 
Its inhabitants greet the Intruding 
foreign reporter with unfailing polite- 
ness and patiently answer his ques- 
tions. 

“Being good Buddhists has helped 
protect us,” said Pok Sous, a retired 
civil servant who lives In one of the 
largest houses In the area. 

“I say my prayers regularly,” he 
declared. 

But despite their apparent stoicism, 
he and his neighbors are not oblivious 
to suffering. Many say that they do 
not sleep well at night. 


An Army warrant officer named 
Ang was cooking his evening meal 
Just before sunset when yet ano t her 
rocket exploded in a tree, spraying 
shrapnel into the small hut that 
served as his kitchen. A piece of 
shrapnel the size of an American 
quarter killed him, but the hot pieces 
of metal left the others standing 
nearby untouched or only slightly 
wounded. The soldier was to have 
been married within a few days. 

Pierced pipe 

Many people here dig holes under or 
Just outside their houses. They sleep 
on bamboo slats under the house and 
when the first rocket hits, thdy head 
for the holes. Those like Pok Sous who 
have sturdier houses than most cram 
their families into what Is considered 
the safest room. 

Pok Sous presides over a-group of 
12, including grandchildren, nieces, 
and nephews. At night they Jam 
together under their mosquito nets in 
one small downstairs room at the 
center of the house. A rocket is much ' 
more likely to strike some other part 
of the house before It hits that room. 
On one occasion, shrapnel penetrated 
an empty upstairs room, piercing and 
twisting a steel (ripe. But no one in the 
room below was injured. 

-During the day the inhabitants of 
Lane 21 have plenty of work to do, and 
that helps keep their thoughts off the 
rockets. They haul water from a 
nearby lake, drive pedlcabs, cultivate 
their vegetable patches, and make 
and sell palm-leaf thatch. 

Many of those living toward the end 
of the Lane are farmers who fled the 
fighting nearly three years ago. They 
sold their oxen and carts to get money 
to build their shacks and make a new 
Start in the city. The head of the local 
village guard, a man named Chea 
Keu, recently sold a prized silver bowl 
to keep his family going. 

Living as they do from day to day, 
few of the people here show much 
concern over the issue that most ' 
worries American officials and Cam- 
bodian Army officers: the apparent 
stranglehold the insurgents have on 
Phnom Penh's main lifeline, the Me- 
kong River. 


Buyers cautions 

Mickey Smith, vice-president of 
marketing for Western Publishing 
Company, which produces cMldren's 
hooks, crafts, and toys, says buyers at 
the fair are being cautious. “They are 
a bit more selective, taking fewer 
risks than they normally would,” he 
says, 'pointing out that the retailers 
don’t want to be caught with large 
Inventories, should the national econ- 
omy fall to pick up as most manufac- 
turers expect it to in the months 
ahead. 

Toy manufacturers say they are 
viewing 1975 with “cautious optim- 
ism.”' Despite - the economy, they 
point out that toy sales were^up 6 
percent In 1974, a “pretty fair accom- 
plishment,” says Merlin H. Birk, 
president of Toy Manufacturers of 
America, the industry association 
that sponsors the show. 

Although sales reached $3 hfiiiotr, 
toy manufacturers say 1974 was hot a 
good year, compared with the annual 
increases of about 10 percent foe 

industry has enjoyed since the mid- 
1950s. In the last two weeks before 
Christmas, sales increased dramati- 
cally in department stores and left 
stare officials smiling over their light 
inventories. But the last-minute spurt 
in sales came too late to give manu- 
facturers the boost they needed. 


Shrapnel sprayed 

While the rockets are not a constant 
subject of conversation, there is al- ' 
ways the thought that a rocket could 
hit at any time and at any place. 

At 9 a.m. a few days ago, rocket 
shrapnel struck down a 16-yeax-old 
schoolboy named Riel Tharine as he 
bathed In front of a water jar just 
outside his house. 

Another rocket hit a woman refugee 
named Khon as she ate her noonday 
meal of rice and dried fish on the 
porch of her wooden shack. 


8 million tons of salt frozen in Antarctica 


By Reuter 

Ohriaftchnrch, NJZ. 
A New Zealand university geologi- 
cal party has discovered an estimated 
8 million tons of salt on the floor of a 
lake in Antarctica's dry valleyA 
Dr. C. H. Hendy of the University of 
Waikato, says that there might be as 
much as 30 million tons of salt in the 
lake bottom worth about $77 a tan at 
current prices. 


However, commercial exploitation 
of the deposits would be difficult 
because, unlike ordinary table salt 
which has no moisture content, the 
lake's salt has two molecules of water 
to every molecule of salt. Dr. Hendy 
Said. 


Mrs. Murphy takes 
labor board reins 

Washington 

President Ford win attend swearing- 
in ceremonies Tuesday at foe White 
House for Betty S. Murphy as Chairman 
of the National Labor Relations Board, 
foe White House, announced. 

President Ford picked Mrs. Murphy 
in earty January for a five-year term on 


"We should never despair, our 
situation before tih§*beeri unpromising 
and has changed for foe better, so. I 
trust it will again. If new difficulties 
arise, we must only put forth due 
exertions and proportion our efforts to 
foe exigency of foe times.” 
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New Americas body 
— without U.S.? 



Mrs. Betty Murphy 

the board and to serve as chairman. 
The job pays $40,000 a year. 

-- Mrs. Murphy, who had been In 
private law practice with the . 
Washington tern of Wilson, Woods, and 
Vfllakxi, has years of experience in 
labor, corporate, and administrative law 
and has represented both unions and 
management in court cases. 

She has served since last July as 
administrator of foe Wage and Hour 
Division of the Department of Labor, a 
post to which former President Richard 
M/NIxon appointed her. 

. Mrs. Murphy, a native of East 
Orange, N.J., is the wife of a physician. 
Dr. Cornelius F. Murphy. They have two 
children and live in Annandafo-Va. 


i Cucuta, Colombia 
' Venezuela and Colombia have 
proposed foe creation of a new Latin- 
American etronomtejRpnsultative body 
that would exclude the United States, 
but welcome Cubaand all other Latin- 
American nations. 

They said the organization, which 
indicates a deep Latin-American desire 
to be more independent of the United 
States, would be called foe Latin 
American Economic System and would 
not interfere with the Organization of 
American States “as it is aimed to work 
as a consultative and communicative 
body with other areas of the world and 
the industrialized nations.’,' 

The announcemeht-was made by 
Venezuelan Finance Minister Hector 
Hurtado and Colombian Finance 
Minister Rodrigo Botero. 


Turks to cut bases 

The Turkish Foreign Minister says : 
Turkey is already drafting plans to 
dose down some U.S. military baser 
on its soli in retaliation for the 

suspension of American arms aid, • 

Newsweek magazine reported Surid 
"This is no bluff, believe me,” Fore* 
Minister Melih Esenbei told Nawswe , 
in an interview. "There will . . .be' 
action to close down joint facilities.’ 


Croatian group jailed- 

Fifteen Croatians sentenced from •* 
months to 1 3 years in jafl in Zadar ' 
Yugoslavia, Monday, for organizing: 
"hostile, illegal, diverslonist tendril ? ' 
organization," the Yugoslav news ’ " 
agency Tanjug reported. 


Marathon record set i 

Dutch medical student Cees Verb 
set a new world indoor record for tjK, 
marathon Sunday in Rotterdam, ‘7 
running the 26 miles, 385 yards Inti ' . 
hours, 40 minutes, and 37.8 secoritf 
.Ken Young setthe previous record, " 
2:41 £9.9 in Chicago last year. _ 



Queen in Bermuda 

Queen Elizabeth and her hustonf 
Prince Philip, arrived in Bermuda?. P 
. Sunday on the first leg of a Cari&ter 
tour and state visit to Mexico. They, „ 
received a warm welcome in spits c ' 
general strike which threatened fov 
engulf the Island. - 


Sadat to visit Jordan 


Ford honored 
by fellow Masons 

Alexandria, Va. 

President Ford was honored Monday 
as foe 14th president to be a member 
of foe Masonic order. 

Mr. Ford drove to foe George 
Washington Masonic. National Memorial 
in Alexandria to witness foe unveiling 
of a medallion plaque adding him to a 
pantheon of presidential masons. 

In a speech prepared for the 
ceremony, Mr. Ford noted that follow 
Mason George Washington asked 
nearly 200 years ago “whether things 
are as bad as some say.' 1 . 

He quoted Washington’s responses: 


Disarmingpolicewoman 


Arlene I 
New York 


Egan, a 5IL 4ln., 130-pound 
; City policewoman, shown at 
In Queens’, talking calmly af- 


ter she tackled, disarmed, and arrested 
a 170-pound man who was showing off 
a revolver. The man was charged with 
llfogal possession of a gun and resist- 
ing arrest. •. 

i- v-« “ ‘ 


Egyptian President Anwar aFSad 
plans to visit Jordan this week whef ' ;i 
he may be joined by President Hdfe ' 
a!- Assad of Syria, diplomatic sourer 
Beirut, Lebanon, said Monday. Mr.' -' ' 
Sadat's trip, which could last as for' ~ 
as four days, will be part of a series,..- 
meetings between Arab leaders, v' * 
reportedly designed to confront Iwr 
with a unified position on aMfckfleF 
peace settlement , « • ; v • * 

Italian paintings stolen \ 

Thieves raided Milan’s Galleityik f 
Modem Art during foe night Sirntfo* ". . . 
and took 28 paintings, jndudfog^\ 
masterpieces by Cezanne, 

Van Gogh, Italian police report • 


★Toyland 
- goes nostalgic 



Continued from Page-1 

Mr. Isaacson says. American young- 
sters are fascinated with tricks, -and,, 
for Christmas he has developed a 
“magic hat” with hidden buttons that 
allows children to perform tricks . His 
'“Baby Bundles” 'doll kicks and jumps 
when a “young mother” fries to pin an 
-a diaper. 

Evel Knievel was the hottest-spU- ' 
ing name In toys this past Christmas, 
and Mr. Isaacson expects the cyclist 
to be In big demand again this year. 

Toys generally reflect the adult 
society In which ghlldren live; , finis 
this year’s line will Include more 
adventurous girl dolls who rkfe jrid- 
tor bikes and tackle other risky Tasks 
that should put a smile on the lips of 
the feminists. 


Confirmed from Page 1 • 

/Klelnwort Benson, a Jewish bank, 
excluded Rothschild and Warburg 
from a $25 million international bond 
issue for Marubeni, a Japanese trad- 
ing company, because two Arab In- 
stitutions, file Libyan Arab Foreign 
Bank and Kuwait Foreign Trading, 
Contracting . and Investment Com- 
pany, refused to participate if these 
two banks were included. 


Closing ranks? 


There are reports .that Jewish 
banks on the Arab boycott list are now 
trying -to win Jewish, clients away 
from Klelnwort Benson and' other 
banks dealing with the Arabs, on the 
grounds that Jews must stand to- 
gether. • 


Arab sources say. -that the issue Is 
not whether -a bank- Is Jewish- owned 
but whether it has been identified with 
file -‘Zionist” cause/ From the Arab' 
viewpoint/ the bankathey have black- 
fisted have worked for causes 
Identified with the “enemy,” Israel. 

• ...There / .are relatively few large 
. banka in this category/ and there does 
not seem to be much consistency In 
the blacklist - 

• Tfoe blacklist Is not new, biit is 
apparently applied with greater 
stringency as Arab financial power 
Increases; It was a formal complaint 
‘ by Lazard Freres of. Paris to the 
French Finance Ministry that 
brought into the' open what had hith- 
erto been a matter of quiet pre- 
arrangement than last-minute ex- 
clusion, as the Financial Times put It. 


‘ Lazard complained after being 
by the French state-owned Cc 
Lyonnais that it was not being fia 
to help underwrite a $25 million ; 
for Air France because pf object 
by Ihtra Investment Company, 
Arab Institution. The Basque de P 
et des Fays-Bas excluded Lazard 
Rothschild from a $25 moumn lost 


the. Compagnle du Rhone, -a; 


★Kissinger holds Mideast tempo; 
Gromyko advised on withdrawals 


At temperatures above 34 degrees 

F. the salt would melt away, he said. 


Conttnned from Page 1 • 

Israeli withdrawal on' the Egyptian, 
and Syrian fronts before file end of- 
June. .Calling. Dr. Kissinger’s visit 
“promising.” he said he had “reasons 
enough" to expect the' Israeli with- 
drawal. - '*• 

He denied that there was any rift 
between Egypt and Syria on the 
subject - of step-by-step diplomacy. 
This has been indicated also by 
American senior officials who said- 
after the Kissinger visit to. Damascus 
that Syrian President Assad would 
like .to talk about a five- or six- 
kilometer Israeli withdrawal in Go- 
lan. 

The Syrian problem is likely to turn 
out to be the.stickiest of all In bringing 
about the interim settlement because ' 
the Israelis, -whose guns c are tucked 
behind three hills overlooking Qu- 
neitra in the Golan Heights, say they 
could move only in the framework of a 1 
total peace settlement And the Egyp- ; 
tians will move telly in concert with . 
the Syrians. - : - 

Another key Middle Eastern report, . 
indicating urgent preparations for Dr. • 
Kissinger’s return in Mid-March, Is 
that King Faisal is seeking on-imme- 
diate summit meeting with the heads 
of state of Egypt, Jordan, andSyrla. 

Meanwhile, Dr. Kissinger wfU be i 
needling all concerned by cable from 
Washington. 

Typically; he has buttressed .this 
effort by trying to getthe support of 
European allies — Chancellor Helmut • 
Schmidt in Bonn, whom he saw 
Sunday, and British and French toad- ; 
ers whom he. will see Tuesday and ■ 
Wednesday before hte return to Waste 
Ington — for fullreportsonhls 
conversations with Israeli and Egyp- ... 


fian leaders, Syrian President Assad, 
King Hussein, and King Faisal. 

With Foreign Minister Gromyko, 
according- to a pool reporter who was 
permitted to witness the event as 
representative of his colleagues. Dr. 
Kissinger dined at the massive Soviet 
mission opposite tffo'United Nations 
Palais des Nations on Siberian meat 
bills and salmon Sunday night and on 
less-exotic fare at a skyscraper hotel 
at lunch on Monday. . 

In addition to defending his Middle 
Eastern activities during ' most of 
Monday's - sessions, Dr.. Ki s s i nger 
'found time to take up, with Mr.. 

. Gromyko the problen^. focing the 
strategic-aimis-limitatioaa conference 
which resumed here Jari. 31. 

American officials believe that.af- 
; tor an initial period of .4/ to 6 weeks 
‘'sparring,” agreements^ could' .be 
reached within the ensuing two 
months. The speed with which the 
complex arms-cteti^ jn^>1eBiB can' 
be .resolved will probably’ <fot£rrnine 
the date of the next summlt meeting . 
between Soviet party laa&r Leohld I. : 
Brezhnev and President Ford; 

“ Although tentatively #<chediderffor 
June in Was hington the - officials 
think It jnlght haye to be postponed 
until September.^ : .J 

Among the _ prob’fems.-.wldch Dr.. 
Kissinger and Grb&yko .talked ’ 
about, , are foe inspection and veri* , 
ft cation provisions f^ foe priqwsed 
threshold test ban which would limit.' 
underground tests to I50 kilotons v ^ie 
American -side has some new ideas 
theyaretrying outD^Kisstngeralso 
talked -about 11 pa ram eters”^ for a 
renewed U.S.-Soviettradeagreeineiit 
but is waiting to get ftil 1 oMigregslonal 
concurrence before «ring lnfo 'detail . 
with the Russians.' >' - 


owned company, for the same r ea r ' * 

Because of prqteste.ifro^P^ 35, 
listed banks, the FrenctrGqi^^^l tecoTti * 
was forced to postpone E-C ' 1 
bond issue for the state^ped » r . . 
tricity supply carpcraficn, Ete*tri>" 1 c 
de France (EDF). Tbe^gc^rfttt^ e- 
has, however, refused to' take id/ % O’! f; 
tacitly allowing Arab pressure, 
stand. 

When Merrill Lynch, Pierce/ 1 
ner & Smith refused to exclude Wi 
listed hanks from two internatfa; 
bond Issues, a $25 million issue for 
Swedish car manuf acturer Volvo 
a $50 million issue for the Mexi 
Government; the Kuwait ■ In 
national Investment Company w 
drew as co-manager of the two tew 


Bankers embarrassed 


The international banking com 
nlty is acutely embarrassed. and 
happy over the publicity given, 
matter and some sources even bk 
Lazard Freres for mniring it pubil 
. the first place. Publicity onty fia 
even moderate Arabs to harden c 
stand, they say. In future in 
national bankers win have to exer 
even greater care than they hav 
the past, not to pair Arab and bh 
listed Jewish banks In internal^ 
bond offerings. : r 

Arab sources sayHhey do not \ 
to participating as - simple inn; 
writers fo an issue in whlch Jev V ; 
banks are also slrnp ift underwritT ^ ■/ 
But they will not knowingly accept^- ^ ■/'■ 
blacklisted banks as underwriten - ■“ - 
issues which the hlacMistBd banka ^ w. 
co -managlng . - ...i 'V 

. . : Normally, while there are seyt.^ ■ ~ _ 
co-managers for -a given issue 
■ -hundred or more banks participate; ‘ 

-underwriters. 'An underwriter ‘ 

madly gets 0 Jf percent in commissi, .y . . 
while a co-manager ^uj earn i . ° 
additional 0.5 percent and A mcnil. 


LC percent. IfELbankte 1 ^^!^^ 111 
three fuiictions, it wifi earn idiogetl^. ^ . 
2.5 percent. . '• ■;'>'•• 

. : Blacfcliflted banks lose^ pc* only 
major part of these foes/but .e ^ 
handica|^>ed by the faet that cU«3 ‘ v 
are less likely-to come to tiaemif » ; 
known that they will, hase ittffi®. 

: attracting Arab funds. Ahd^ wfibsM/; 

"df the/, industrialized world 'iatV;' : ™. 

- wing for. Arab oil dollars, this could . -v, ^ 
a sobstantial loss. •' ,. •. '• V’7- >= 
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The latest name to enter the Democratic 
race for the i 976 presidential nomination 
belongs to quiet, understated, Texas. Sen. 
Uoyd Bentsen. His task now Is to make 
himself known to an American .public 
largely unaware of him or his background. 




. By Robert p. tfey 

1 Staff correspondent of The CfcristlanSeience Monitor 


Ber^! 


. .Washington 

Washington’s massive monuments 
smaller i vas the big' jet climbs 
but Sen. Lloyd Bentsen CD) of 
frjexas ignores them.-Instead he rivets 
^browneyes on the questioner who had 
‘ J'.psked what Americans will be seeking 
-jfrnm their presidential candidates in 
. 1876 . • ... 

! The quiet . .Texan -who has just 
become the newest 1LS. presidential 
candidate gives his measured an- 
‘swer: ■ ‘ 

- ‘ ‘ There ’ s a very substantial number 
-of people out there looking for some- 

I’ v “'--one to make -this economy work.” He 
--has some specific plans — & lower 
: -'interest rate, and an flinpknaki on 

■ -'-cprovldiiig more jobsr On energy, he 
c would. gradually Impose. a rebatable 

gasoline tax. starting with five cents a 
norl and rising to 80 cents over a 
:*;^)ur or live-year period to try- to cut 
- ^consumption. _ . 

• • • • ^ He speaks with no hyperbole, no 

• •; ’^flamboyance. His . . style, is under- 

* ^statement 

That leads to the .prime Bentsen 
'problem: how to; make himself, 
known. Only IS pexsexxtaf Americans 
, isil jfrtaHW who he is, according to aCallup 
, . . . ■' Poll taken early last December. Sena- 
' * \ Bentsen was tied for last in public 
/^^recognition among the 31 Democrats 

■ '-'considered as possible presidential 
' -' ^canthdates. 

1 Outwardly, at least, that does not 
: - 'jfa*e the Senator. 

* r -Recogri ition sought 

i ‘K " z :■ jyith a meaningful smile he says 
" -recognition Is a big problem "for 
anybody who doesn’t want to make 
outrageous statements. If you make 
outrageous statement, you can 
: V i- ;attract” plenty of attention. 

- - : A millionaire from his years with a 

Houston financial holding company, 


- he floes* not face the - immediate 
campaign' financial problems of a 
Fired Harris or a Morris Udall, two 
other - declared I>emocratic candi- 
dates' ’ ’ '• 

■ He' concedes, however, most Amer- 
icans wlU not know who he is "until I 
. get ihto-toe first' primary,' make 

an all-but c&mpaignin the first state. 
Then JE think recognition ' will came 
fast";, " r> •" 

Many political observers are skepti- 
c^: With: ^he' far better-known Sen. 
■Henry ',!£■’ Jackson already in the 
presidential derby, and also standing 
in the-middle of the political road — 
how' can - this quiet, little-known Sena- 
. tor with "a similarly moderate stance 
expect to capture the nomination ? 

: These .observers see his only hope 
as ' being selected' the compromise 
candidate Jf there is a deadlock at the 
convention. ■ 

• Publicly, at least, Senator Bentsen 
Is. not pe&dmistic. He says he think s 
he will, have a substantial-n umb er of 
delegates at the start of next year's 
Democratic national, convention. He 
notes that in 1972 "George McGovern 
was only 4 percent , hr the polls the 
-week before the Wisconsinprimary — 
he was lower in the poUathan you can 
get in interest on a savings and loan 
Account" .-Yet Senator: -McGovern 
came eft to wfo the nomination: - 
Most observers view the Texan as a 
political moderate. The liberal Amer- 
icans for Democratic Action gave him 
56 percent approval for the latest 
available year, 1973; the liberal 
COPE fthe AFL-CIO Committee on 
Political Education) gave him 64 
percent. -The, conservative. ACA 
(Americans for Constitutional Ac- 
tion) gaveMmil percent. - 
Mr. 3entBen is a native of Mission, 

. Texas „ to the “southwestern part of the 
state, settled mainly by transplanted 


how to win recognition? 


Candidate Bentsen— has economic-energy plan 


Midwesterners. He was graduated In 
1912 with' a law degree from the 
University of Texas School of Law. . 

He ' became ' senator in 1970 by 
def eating the liberal Democratic in- 
cumbent Ralph W. .Yarborough after 


a bitter primary which still rankles 
some liberals, who view the Bentsen 
campaign ‘as unfair. In his presiden- 
tial bid he will need to- see to it that 
there is no resurfacing of this bitter- 
ness by home-state liberals. 


During World War n he was a pilot 
' who ^commanded a B-24 squadron and 
flew 50 missions over Europe. 

His first political race (he has never 
lost any) came in 1946 when he ran far 
county judge of Hidalgo County, In the 
Rio Grande Valley. Two years later 
he became, at 27, the youngest mem- 
ber of the U.S. House of Representa- 
tives, where he served three terms 
before declining to seek reelection in 
1964. 

Instead he entered business in 
Houston, became president of Lincoln 
Consolidated, a financial holding 
company. In 1970 he resigned his 
business posts when he entered the 
Senate. In 1973 he put his assets (he 
was then a millionaire) in a blind 
trust. , ?1 - 

He is the opposite of the popular 
Texas image. He is soft-spoken, not 
loud; gentle, not brash; clad not in 
cowboy hat but sedate gray suit. By 
reputation he is considered so cod as 
to be almost aloof; but in an interview 
as we' wing over Maryland toward 
New York he is warm and humorous. 

His Feb. 17 announcement in Wash- 
ington made formal what political 
circles long had expected — that he 
officially would make the race.' 

As do other political leaders. Sena- 
tor Bentsen believes* the top issue in 
next year’s presidential campaign 
will be tiie economy, with a related 
Issue — energy — natter behind. 

His eyes narrow in frustration, and 
his voice pierces the throb of the 
plane’s engines as he recalls having 
warned last summer that a recession 
already was under way and would 
worsen unless substantial steps were 
taken soon, which they were not. 

What does he want? A loosening of 
the interest rate — now "the highest 
since the Civil War.” Not enough to 
"open the floodgated* of credit," but 
sufficient to provide “a stimulus to 
the economy.” 

What's needed, he says, is to stimu- 
late the economy sufficiently to pro- 
vide more jobs, but not enough to send 
the inflation rate surging faster. 

Economy comes first 

Until the nation gets its economy in 
good order, he warns — Including 
control of inflation, it. should not 
undertake major new domestic pro- 
grams to meet national needs, such as 
h ea l t h insurance. 

What about energy — what should 


be done there? "Obviously we have to 
conserve” oil, he responds. But he 
criticizes the Ford aim of reducing 
U.S. oil imports by one million barrels 
a day by the end of 1975: "The 
■ immediate crisis is not oil, but jobs” 
— and such a - quick drop would 
increase unemployment and delay 
recovery from recession. 

Instead, Senator Bentsen proposes: 

• A rebatable gasoline tax gradu- 
ally phased in over four or five years, 
starting in 1978 with five cents a 
gallon and moving ultimately to 30 
cents. Americans and their leaders 
need "the courage to face up to a 
[gasoline) tax,” he says, calling it the 
"least disruptive’* energy-saving 
measure for the economy and the 
public. 

The key to his energy proposal, the 
rebate would encourage some reduc- 
tion in oil use, he holds, while retain- 
ing the money within the economy. 
Most of the rebate would be provided 
In the form of reduced withholding 
taxes ; the rest to the poor and elderly. 

• An excise tax on new automo- 
biles — with poor gas mileage, and a 
tax credit for cars with good mileage. 

• An energy-development bank to 
‘support programs to develop other 
energy sources. 

• To speed Industrial and power- 
plant conversion from oil to coal, a 
five-year tax amortization for con- 
verting to coal. 

The* big engines of our jet have 
changed their pitch, and the plane 
begins a long, gentle descent over 
Long Island Sound Into New York’s 
La Guardia airport But Senator Bent- 
sen, veteran air traveler and pilot, 
seems not to notice as he taika quietly 
but intently about foreign affairs. 

U.S. -Soviet relations are “very im- 
portant to the Middle East,” he holds. 
"I don’t believe you’re going to get a 
final settlement in the Middle East 
without Russia being part of the 
negotiations.” He notes Soviet ship- 
. ment of weapons to Syria, and Soviet 
support for the Palestine Liberation 
Organization. 

What about the tentative Vladivos- 
tok nuclear-weapons agreement be- 
tween the United States and Soviet 
. Union? "I’m pleased to see a cap put 
on. I agree very much that the cap 
should be lower — we ought to be 
working to get it lower.” 

How low? "Just as low as we ‘can 
get it” 
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An article of faith In South Amer- 
Jca’s biggest . country holds that 
^frazil is becoming a world eco- 
nomic giant Economic slowdowns 
■^ n 1974 and oil problems have not 
^J'Jampened this enthusiasm — and 
7 ?jnyway hew oil finds brighten the 
*.iromise. ... 


•' By James Nelson Goodsel! 

■jfi . Latin America c or respondent of 
Th^ Christian Science Monitor ' 


Rio de Janeiro 

■ Just about: everyone -in this nation of 106 
■million people is convinced that Brazil is on 

the vergeof becoming s world power. . 

It is so mu chan article of faith here that the 
only question is when It will take place. 

Eveara slowdown in Brazil’s economic 
growth, evidenced, (hiring 1974 and due in 
some measure to high prices far imparted oil, 
has faitedto dampen this enth us ia sm . 

And anyway, just as ail prices soared -last 
year, Brazil discovered significant oil re- 
serves off the coast nortii of Rio de Janeiro.. 
The long-elusive prospect of self-sufficiency 
in energy edged closer to fruition. 

Brazil’s military leaders claim credit for 
much of. the economic boom and political 
maneuvering .of the last 10 years that has-, 
brought Brazil to Its present pos i tio n . 

They, know, however, that despite the 
tremendous confidence in the fixture ' there 
are serious problems an the horizon, not the 
least-of which is the continuing plight of half 
of Brazil’s ■ population , which lives either 
outside; the economy or on. the fringes of the 
growing prosperity. 

impressive gains 

TTiis.jri tiin.tion came into new focus in last 
November’s congressional elections when the . 
opposition- Brazilian Democratic Movement 
scored impressive gains at the expense of the 
pro-gove rnm ent National Renewal Alliance. 
The vote was widely seen as evidence of the 
disenchantment of millions of Brazilians with 
the economic situation. 

With inflation reaching 35 percent last 


year, Brazil’s so-called'* ‘economic miracle” 
of the late 1960s and ea^lfljps seemed to be 
going sour '=■' at least as Tar as millions of 
middle-class Brazilians were concerned. - 
■ Actually, however, the Brazilian economy 
is probably, stronger than the economies of 
most of Its Latin American neighbors. For a 
decade it has been a pacesetter for Lati n 
America. The (flscovezy of oil off the coast 
last year adds 4o the impressive picture of 
Brazil’s economic muscle. 

Enormous potential 

" This year . Brazil’s healthy ' automobile 
industry is-esqtocted to turn out one m i ll i o n 
cars, the majority of which will stay right . 
here far use by the growing numbers of 
Brazilians able to afford the nearly 44,000 it 
costs to purchase even the most inexpensive. 

There axe other barometers of this improv- 
ing picture: - 

• Per capita income has climbed to 4710 
annually, a high in Latin America. 

• Gross uatEoxial product was 485.6 billion 

in 1974, upfront $62 billion^ 1970. , . 

• An annual growth rate of 10 percent or 
more has been maintained far seven years. 

There is an old saying about Brazil being 
the land of the fixture with the added proviso 
tiiat 'flt always will be” — implying that 
somehow Brazil will never realize its poten- 
tial. ; - • 

But tftat-nb longer is being said. To most 
observers, .Brazil’s potential Is enormous 
and, to some extent, already is being real- 
ized. . 

- The dark cicruds on the horizon, in addition, 
to the failure of the Brazilian economic boom 
to include half the population, include heavy- 
handed tactics by the military and a question 
about when true constitutional government 
winbe restored. 


Such a restoration may well be closer today 
than .at any time - in recent memory. .Gen. 
Ernesto Geisel, who has been President of 
Brazil for nearly a year, seems determined to 
move his country in that direction. 

It was his insistence that led to those 
November elections, despite the doubts and 
objections of many of his fellow officers. 

In a year-end speech he said that Brazil Is 
headed toward "a genuinely democratic 
framework.” But,' like his fellow officers, he 
Is not inclined to be charitable to all political 
opponents. He promised that he would use 
authoritarian measures against anti- demo- 
cratic tactics, with the view that the military 
would determine what is "undemocratic-” 

"In this system,” he said, "there is no 
place, nor should there be, for irresponsible 
attitudes of pure challenge to' the very rules 
of the democratic game.” 

' Although General Geisel may sound au- 
tocratic, those who know him best and even 
some critics of Brazil’s military rule of the 
past 11 years say he is the most liberal of the 
lour military men who have led the country 
over these years. . 

He is far from charismatic and indeeddoes 
hot project too well. But none of Brazil’s 
military presidents has displayed much cha- 
risma. 

General Geisel, for Ms part, is*seen as the 
most competent of the four — a good 
manager, the man who brought order to the 
chaos of Petrobras, the Brazilian state, dll 
monopoly. He improved the organization's 
efficiency to the point that it is a model for 
state enterprises in Latin America. 

His years as head of Petrobras made 
General Geisel Brazil’s leading expert in oiL 
With oil being Brazil’s biggest need at the 
moment, be seems to many Brazilians to be 
the right man at the right time. 


It was with real pleasure that he confirmed 
the new oil finds and in his year-end speech 
said there are “real prospects” that Brazil 
will become fully self-sufficient in oil by the 
end of the decade. 

The oil find, together with speculation that 
there are other potential finds In the neigh- 
borhood, "is the frosting an our economic 
cake,” a Brazilian economist in the Ministry 
of Finance said. 

"It means we now have coffee, soybeans, 
sugar, iron ore — just about everything we 
need to be a major power.” 

Worried official 

But the same official worried that there are 
not enough trained technicians to "handle all 
these jobs.” Like so many other officials, 
however, he says that the millions who live 
outside the economy are going to be absorbed 
eventually because "we are labor- short.” 

And indeed, a million people yearly move 
into the economy. This is not enough. But it 
does mean there is social mobility in the 
economy and that it is possible to move from 
"have not” to "have” status. 

This is one reason there is so much 
optimism here. 

It explains in a way the feeling that Brazil 
is an the march, a nation destined to greater 
roles on the world stage. 

"We are extremely confident,” says a close 
Geisel aide, "that our future is assured. We 
are cm the verge of being a world economic 
power. We have our problems. But we are not 
overawed by them. Instead, they are merely 
hurdles in our path. ” 

His view is echoed throughout much of' 
Brazil and perhaps captured more eloquently 
in the words of the bricklayer here who said: 

"Brazil is not only my country, but becom- 
ing the envy of others.” 


Global companies: how great a threat? 


\Hohal Reach: The Power of the 
Z >' ' Multinational Corporations, by 
* Richard J. Barnet and Ronald E. 
Muller. New York: Simon, and 
o Schuster. $9.95. London: Jonathan 
>■ ‘ Cape. Hamburg: Rowohlt. 

V:?> By Stanley M. Davis 

... ■-*; Global firms are increasingly rele- 
’ flat to the international balance of 
: oror' ftrni wealth. This book axaxn- 

their Impact with particular 
4> * ' .Mention to their threat to national 
■* Sovereignty n-nd to .economic devel- 
r ^spment • 

’ w '■ "industry has transcended geogra- 
, tf :.-V*yf" toe authors say, and "the U.S.- 
/wrod-and-mauaged global oorpo- 


■ 

r • m 

5 . Rations have transcended their own 
otmtry in interest, outlook and 
strategy.” 

. This . is the . indictment, and the 
V ~ H ; others muster an. impress fire set of 
r V icts together with much facile infar- 
\ ’ace ln drawing their conclusions. 

.*-• V In the United States, the top 300 
~ idus trial firms and the seven largest 
- , anks earn about 40 percent of their 


profits outside: the u.S. In the world, 
to the next decade, the authors con- 
tend that the sapie number of firms 
will control twf&’that amount of the 
non-Communlst world’s assets. The 
obvious path to toward fewer, larger, 
and more globally oriented Anns. 

The descriptive accuracy of this 
trend is generally accepted. So, too, Is 
the conclusion that the development 
dreams of the 1960s have not produced 
the hoped-for balanced growth in the 
world’s poor countries. Instead, as 
developing countries increase the ab- 
solute level of their gross national 
product, the distribution of the grow- 
ing pie has become more unequal. In 
the less developed world, the income 
of the richest 5 'percent has been 
growing in both'^texflute and relative 
terms, while the share of the poorest 
40 percent has shrunk. 

Roles confused 

Development breeds poverty, and 
the market economy has. created 
runaway global oligopolies. These are 
no mean contentions. They are con- 
cerns of the fir^t magnitude for the 
peace and prosperity of the World. 
They are also complex and disturbing 


■ trends. Mixing, or rather confusing, 
their roles as. scholars and as advo- 
cates, the autixors go on to join the 
arguments: the multinational corpo- 
rations as the xnajor ^ actors in the. 
.world’s market economy are the . 
cause of poverty and instability — and 
not just in the developing wmld,^ buttn 
the UMtedStatesaswell. 

The authors do a much better job 
analyzing the impact of the multi- 
national firms on the developing 
world! The poor countries are unable 
to-match the power of glbjs&l copara- 
tions, they'say, because they lack the 
three essential ingredients cf power . 
that the "world managers" have: 
"the control of technology, the control 
of finance capital, mid. toe control of 
marketing and the /WeMTnirmti«vi of 
ideas.” 

The control of finance capital en- 
ables global corporations to take out 
of developing countries -far more 
money than they put in or leave in. 
Two of the major mechanisms that 
enable them to do thls are transfer 
prices (the prices set on in- 
tracompany transfers of goods and 
services. across national boundaries) 
and - tax havens . - (tax-free ports 


through which goods are shipped an 
their way from one country to ano- 
ther, in order to adjust prices for the 
purpose of minimizing toe taxes that 
must be paid at either end). 

Marketing know-how 

'Bie transfer of technology flows - 
frolm the rich countries . to the poor 
ones. ThiB technology Is far "enhanc- 
ing private consumption, not for sol- 
ving social problems,” and because It 
was developed to be labor saving and 
capital-intensive it contributes more 
to unemployment and hence . more 
pov e rt y . The global corpo r ation s ’ so- 
phistication with marketing tech- 
niques, they add, creates a con- 
. sumption orientation in countries that 
caniU affox*d such luxury. 

' To counteract this corporate global 
ppwer, .developing countries are be- 
ginning to create effective counter- 
. vafling forces. The most dramatic of 
these have been the sellers* cartels 
tor the world’s natural resources, 
such as OPEC, that are offsetting the * 
nr gairiiai.tinnai power of the tradi- 
tional buyers’ cartels. 

Other mechanisms such as more 
strineent and enforced regulatio n , 


disclosure requirements, inter- 
national competitive bidding, turn- 
key projects, and management con- 
tracts in lieu of ownership and control 
requirements, are also shifting the 
power balance. 

Developing, countries are finding 
these more effective than the earlier 
preferred threats of nationalization or 
expropriation. 

Effect on concentration 

The authors' treatment of the im- 
pact of multinational corporations on 
U.S. society degenerates into pole- 
mic. The "world managers” are held 
responsible for all the evils afflicting 
the nation, including recession, unem- 
ployment, -inflation, pollution and 
alienation. The authors’ thesis is that 
concentration and globalization of 
U.S. -based enterprise has created the 
same dismal conditions that a short 
while ago were only experienced to 
the developing countries. 

The authors are very persuasive in 
articulating the inability of the 
Keynesian economic model to explain 
the truly systemic changes that we are 
experiencing in the world economy, 
and hence the inability of the deriva- 


tive (national) government policies to 
cope with these changes. 

This book is disturbing for two 
reasons. The allegations contain 
truths that cannot be ignored. But the 
authors engage In too simplistic a 
search for "convenient enemies.” In 
their script there are weak good guys 
and strong bad guys — "the global 
corporation Is in the business of 
exploitation.” They confuse the ac- 
tors with the playwright, and label the 
"world managers” aa intentional pur- 
veyors of evil. 

The authors ignore Solzhenitsyn’s 
understanding that "the line between 
good and evil does not run between 
states, classes or parties. It runs 
through every human heart." But 
they comprehend another dictum: 
their purpose is not so much to 
understand the world as to change it, 
and their provocative book will cer- 
tainly help to (to that. 

Stanley Davis teaches in the 
fields of organizational behavior 
and international business at the 
Graduate School of Business Ad- 
. ministration. Harvard Univer- 
sity. 
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ByDavidT. Cook 

Bustoesa-financiaT correspondent of 
The Christian Science Monitor 
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Washington 
As the U.S. unemployment rate 
rises, a growing number of states are 
running out of the money to pay 
jobless workers their weekly benefits. 

Five states already have had to 
seek $299 million in emergency fed- 
eral log™ so they could continue to 
make payments to jobless workers. 

And unpublished Labor Depart- 
ment estimates indicate the state 
jobless payment fund situation will 
become even more grim. Before the 
end of 1976 up to 10 mere states could 
exhaust the trust accounts they use to 
pay unemployment benefits, accord- 
ing to estimates made by the Unem- 
ployment Insurance Service. ' 
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Up to 30 states in trouble 

By the end of 1976, up to 30 states 
may be taxed to pay out more in 
jobless benefits than they have on 
hand and thus have to seek emer- 
gency federal loans, Labor Depart- 
ment calculations show. 

The first 26 weeks of regular jobless 
benefits are funded entirely out of 
state trust accounts held by the U.S. 
Treasury. The individual state’s trust 
accounts are supported by taxes on 
employers within each state. 

Federal estimates of state unem- 
ployment compensation fund shart- 
fia.ns .are “very crude,” cautions Mar- 
garet Data, director of the Unem- 
ployment Service's Research, Legis- 
lation, and Program Policies Office, 
which com missioned the estimates. 

One reason the calculations are 
subject to change Is that they were 
based an the level at which states 
taxed employers for unemployment 
benefits in 1974. Same states sub- 
sequently have raised the taxes on 
local employers. 


By R. Norman Math any, stall photographer 

Jobless workers in record numbers are seeking aid 


put extremely heavy pressure on 
state unemployment compensation 
funds. A record 4.8 million workers 
were receiving regular unemploy- 
ment benefits during the week ending 
Jan. 25, the Labor Department says. 
That is more than double the 2.4 
milli on workers who collected Jobless 
benefits during an average week in 
1974. 

No matter bow many states must 
seek loans, It is considered highly 
unlikely that Congress would fail to 
provide sufficient emergency loan 
funds so benefits could continue to be 
paid. 


Overhaul by Congress 
Meanwhile, Congress is expected to 
overhaul title unemployment com- 
pensation system later in this sesskm. 
Currently state-levied taxes on em- 
ployers pay for the first 26 weeks of 
regular unemployment benefits. 
When local unemployment meetsvSer- 
tain conditions, the federal govern- 
ment and individual states share' the 
cost of an additional 13 week# of 
benefits. 


Federal funds needed 


Changing forecasts 


Another reason the estimates are 
crude Is that the Ford adminis- 
tration's unemployment forecasts 
keep changing. 

Late last week chief presidential 
economic adviser Alan Greenspan 
admitted the U.S. unemployment rate 
could go above 8.5 percent. In the 1976 
budget the administration bad fore- 
cast an 8.1 percent average rate. Hie 
current rate Is 8.2 percent. 

The rising tide of joblessness has 


But the federal funds provided for 
emergency loans will almost cer- 
tainly have to be increased. The 
current loan fund balance is only $348 
million. 

In Its budget for fiscal 1976, the 
administration said It would seek a $5 
billion supplemental appropriation to 
provide emergency loan funds. An 
estimated $3.6 mum of ™im 
would be spent In the year ending 
June 80, 1975. 

But tiie current government esti- 
mate of the loan funds that will be 
needed may he understated, federal 
officials admit privately. The loan 
estimate was made “without a spe- 
cific number of states [needing aid] in 
mind,” says a man who helped draw 
tip the loan estimate. The states 


Two emergency unemployment- 
compensation programs were passed 
last December. One pays 26 weeks of 
benefits to some workers — including 
farmers and state and local employ- 
ees — not covered under the regular 
system. The second emergency pro- 
gram pays for an additional 13 weeks 
of benefits for individuals receiving 
benefits under the regular unemploy- 
ment compensation system. This 
brings their total coverage to 62 
weeks. 
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record for abuses 


of “plastic,” as credit cards an 
called by Mr. Stewart and Us employ 


. .By EripL.Zoeckler ■ 

Special to 

The Christian Science Monitor 


currently are being surveyed to , get 
mare accurate data on estimated loan 
needs, he says. 


\ St Loafs 

Recession? Not for Joseph C. Stew- 
art He captures credit, cards from 
consumers who abuse them.- And for 
him busine ss has never been better. 

Mr. Stewart Is president of the 
National Credit Card Recovery Bu- 
reau, one of six such finks in the U.S. 
specializing in credit-card hunting. 

If records of the bureau are any 
inHiwitiftti , Americans are ntwMrfwg 
their credit-card obligations at record 
rates. Requests for credit-card re- 
trieval from 'banks, oil companies; 
airlines, department stores, and other 
firms issuing credit cards totaled In 
excess of 87,000- in January, an in- 
crease of 125 percent in the last six 
months, Mr. Stewart says. 

The January figure represents a 
one- month increase alone of 37 per- 
cent and Mr. Stewart expects each 
month this year to be a record- 
breaker for his 16-year-old firm as 
long as double-digit inflation and 
climbing unemployment rates con- 
tinue. 


... „ ...Atf* 


National charges clients from | 7 ,& 
for getting an affidavit from a credit 
card holder that the card la lost 0 
stolen and up to <100 tor an extentfvgA/! 
speedy or costly huiit requiring aetec A } 
five work, traveling, and considerable ' 
door knocking. . 


apl 1 

is 1 


mm 



How operation works . "llU 
The operation — MgUy compur/ 
erized . and efficient — works- tid 
way: Wanted sheets come in tax .if* 
clients normally listing the cuatane] ^ A [ J ( 

orlHraoc nh/ma mimViar - anil 1 1 / *"* 


By R. Norinan Matheay, staff photographer 


All sorts of accounts * 

There appears to be no limit to the 
income or status of. persons Mr. 
Stewart and his nationwide network 
of 660 credit card “bounty hunters" 
are asked to contact about turning in 
their credit cards. . 

“We are getting accounts of movie 
stars, sports personalities, . . . people 
with incomes in excess of $ 80 , 000 ,” 
says Mr. Stewart. “The economy has 


made this a whole .hem ball game for 
u£.V - ... - v 

/‘By ^g^arge, though; I . these are 
exxrerholy , average people who have * 
been the' victim of rather unfortunate ’ 
circumstances and who cannot stop 
spending, e ven though their incomes 
have' stopped Or been, severely .cur- 
tailed.” - . - 1. ‘ ’ 

Mr. SteWart’ a firm operates much 
like , a- professional bill-collection 
agency, except that ;:it collects no 
money nor does it repossess merchan- 
dise. It bills its clients for each piece 


address, phone number, and amot^ i v ^ 
owed. 

The names are fed into National’ 
computer to see whether the firm ha 
had prior dealings with the credt 
card holder. Then a farm letter j v ** 
dispatched orde'rlng. the consumer 
return the credit card! 

That Is followed by a telephone ca' 
to thecustomer’s home from ooe » 

Mr. Stewart’s 61 staff employee 
working out of a suburban 'St Lou 
office building. The- one-two punch i. : * r \ 
the letter and phone call works aholA 1 r . - - 
60 percent of the time. When It fail . ' 
the case is turned over to doe of tf 
firm’s 7 600 part-time field represent;: 
fives, mostly moonlighting .poB^'i- y * 
men, credit firm employees, and bos 
emidoyees who normally are paidlk; ’ r J 
foreachcardorlSfE^anaffldavltTj-^ ’ 
-TKe^Qeld collectors are' success^ - 
about~32 percent of the ttme. bot ti* -, ;» ' 

rate could- be higher. The 
have firm -'ih£truction& hot to 1 * - 
puShy." - - - ■ = ' - v • t - 7 ' 

'"Often. pople WlH'say. T mailed tl > ■ 
card back lb the Company that issot’.T- 
it three 'weeks' agio,- and then mntH^ ' “*■ r * 
to the mailbox with the card as v - 

as the collector leaves. We let ti'.T- - ' 

consumer save face - in caaes hr'-.k: v' 
that,” says Mr. Stewart * ’ ■ ' 


World cutting back on oil consumption 


While talks go on endlessly seeking: 
energy crisis ‘solution,’ surpluses grow 


By David Mutch 
Staff correspondent of 
The Christian Science Monitor 


Legislation to overhaul the- unem- 
ployment compensation system is 
expected to be introduced in Congress 
later this session! To date; no 'such 
legislation has been totroducedv^ajc- 
cording to sources on both the House 
Ways and Means Committee and the 
Senate Finance Committee. 


• ‘Berlin 

While disagreements over this or 
that solution to the energy crisis 
bubble on, the world’s actual use of oil 
has dropped behind production. 

In 1974 the 16 industrial najions that 
form the new . International Energy 
Agency used. 3 percent less oil than ' 
they did in 1978. 

Some 7 percent of the oil taken from 
the earth last year was not used. It is 
overflowing storage space, putting a 
strong downward pressure oh product 
prices although so far not affecting 
the cartel-set crude price. 

In the last six weeks,' Libya, Ku-: 
wait, and Venezuela have cut produc- 
tion to keep, prices up. 

Europe is swimming in a surplus of 
light heating oil, used largely for 
home heating and some todustrial 
purposes. Customers can buy a met- 
ric ton of this oil for $4 less than the oil 
companies pay per ton of crude ^ oil. • . 

A spokesman for Shell OD in West 
Germany said in an interview that the 
company could lose money this year. 


age and price problems with excess 
heating oil.' •- ■■vset.- 
For every tan of gasoline produced, 
2.5 tons of light Treating o9I are 
automatically £r*>d0fced. There ' Is 
enough gasoline noW, but come vaca- 
tion-time, Europe may have to import 
gasoline,' which is more expensive. 
And the companies will want to raise 
prices to make up for los^es in hating. 

■Jliefe are three reasons for present 
surpluses i • . a*: . ' 

. • Dramatically higher prices in 
the la&tlSmcfaC^ 

' Europe has : had jtym cotaBCutive 
mild Winters: . ' . 7 . ’ 

There is much speculation about a 
break in the price of crude, but 
industry spokesmen Interviewed said 
that this is unlikely- as long as the 
Organization of Petroleum Exporting 
Countries can keep a united front oil 
production. . - - 


■ five energy sources. Dramatic restli ; ' - 

by 1980 and U985 are predicted. ,vr«. ^ 
In the wake of these developtnka 1;^ 
some top financial experts are * - • 
dieting present balance-of-XM^nM^ 
difficulties from high oil priceawfjfb;^ T. "..J 
largely over by 1980J “• r ' 

As alternative energy sourceaanki 

into the energy market, the problui 

of surplus heating oil could beoegn 

more serious unless the need^fc- " ■ 

gasoline is cut. One answer 
more diesel-powered cars, a ince dfi 
sel fuel is essentially light » 

with a few additives (an J 
transportationtaxes). ‘ / 

• Diesel engine emissions ■ alkoi ' / 

ecologically more friendly^ - ^*1 


INTERNATIONAL 
BUSINESS 1 
l HIGHLIGHTS I 


Toyota to curb exporter 


USKJ.- • “ - 


Europeans are so dependent on 
Arab oil. that they are relixdnnt to talk 
about a price break. 


Gasoline maycost more 
- . It seems' now that the surpluses, 
ironically, will force up gasoline: 
prices in tbe spring and summer in 
.Europe.' Refineries have had to cut 
production of all. products to about 60 
percent of capacity because of stor-' 


Savings varied 

Last year West Germimy, Belgium, 
Denmark', and Holland cut their oil 
use by 10 percent or mare: France 
dropped Its use by 6 percent. The U.S. 
went down only 2.5 percent and Japan 
only 1.9 ^percent. Canada Increased 
use by 8.9 percent and Ireland by 7.8 - 

AlT^tel^s 7 , Europe gov er nments 
have beefi rushing plans’on alterna- 


m ' j : '1i wv 

Toyota Motor SaleB Company, th 
marketing arm of Toyota Ifoter Com . 
pany, plans to curb autoexports to tlr . 
United States for the timer being t ^ 

adjust Inventory levels. 

The company said it exported 14,66 
veiacWS W^theUiitted*Stat€» in. Jaw 
ary, down 50.5 percent from a y** 
earlier, as part of ttft&ffaet ‘ '1 
Full year e^RO^^ara' pnrjectCd s^ 
about ^O.oq^yetociea, down 90 pe^HWOV \ 

Dmppearing hotels . . 


Crossword 


* ACROSS,-/ 
1. Missile site 
4. Check- . 

. 8. Block - 
11;. Lincoln 

12. Passage ; 

13. Lamb 

14. Prosecute 

15. Russian • - 
convention 

la Stitch 
17. Poison 

20. Spanish ! 
article 

21. Present crisis * 
24r-Through 

27. German city'. 
29. Ipecac source^ 
30; Cupid ' 

32. Buito 

34. Tree ... 

35. Gems ' 
37. Sodium \ . 

. symbol --’Ail: 
39. Board game ’• 
44. Chill 


46. Ugly look 

47. Armpit 

48. Title 

49. English 
composer 

50. Peak 
'51. Might .. 
52. Autocrat 


.-53. Aurora 


DOWN 

L' Free ticket 
2. Adjoin 
3- Elk 
4. Clique 
, 5. Mormon state. 




mw/A 


WLwmMwmm\ 
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■ 6. Blushing 
, appearance 
7.t Intelligence 
a ; Merit. 

9. Amazement 
^-10.iSea=gull, 

. 18..Biblical , 

% -:proiiofln- . 

19. By: bath. / 
22. . Coagulate' ' ' 
23.-Swe.et potato 
24;-Eqbfyalence 
25, .C8ss0Mia.iV . 
jV 26.Stictalp 
28. 

revelers 
3i. m\. 

33; Trap>er 
36i' Splendor .. 
38, Belpre' noon " 
4C: Spouse.' , . 
4Z:Weiltty • ; • 

43. Siestas 1 ; *• ' - 

44. Doctrine ■ . . 

45. tfiteffigence'-- ; 
: 'agency. " 


The French boom in hotel construf 
tion has forced conversion of man. 
small Faria hotels, familiar to genet 
atlons of travelers, into apartments d 
offices, reports Monitor special cwrt 
spohdent Philip W. Whitcomb: 

. New Paris hotels, with a total-^_ 
8,375 rooms, either are open or aoq 
will be. AU but 800 of theaaroomsj* 
in the three- or fourrstar^ ^categoarfffi 
meaning luxury •: - , 

Responding to an outoy from age* 
cies specializing tn budget toiirt 
several hotel chains are pianning t- 
buildm'ore one- ahdtwo^star hotels. - 


Bank loans at record 




SCHABERG LUMBER CO. 

Lansing, Michigan 


European Investment Bank spend 
Ing reached record levels in 1974 . 
providing loans to develop energ} - 
resources, create Jobsfo the CJomipoB 
Market’s- poorer regions, ; and fond: 
foreign aid, bank offictete report . . 

Ttatmnkparti<tipatedln84pFQjects. 

and ^ient $995 "EEC units oi-,' 

accoumnt, about $i.2'bnUflQ* a rise <*!• '• 
22 patent oyw 1973. 

The bdnkaaldmoet 

financed from^ otitaldetho d^ifW ^IX 
EEC with a significant 
the.moneyhnm oil 


• .V ; r h : , 


Soviets buy U;S. 


Buiicfing Our Business. 

With Mutual 
Confidence and T rust 




.026.^: 


ill the first major Smletr American’ 
trade deal since the collapse of tbe 
countries’ trade agreement In Jan*: 
ary t the Soviet Uhlaa has cootracten 

to biiy *23 mimon worth of artificial'. 

-for eaulmnezit from 

Jnbertex TntematicHMl, Jhc., Of.NeW 

-Ycra.'-::-";:'-:- , •’ 
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^They tell a story here of. a visitor 
i v-Arvto once . asked, the noted Bahian 
y.r ;^:,3st Carybe if hewas a native, of this 
r^Z. onial port city . Carybe. whosettled, 
^;. ^re as. a yamg man and became one 
"Bahia’s moat ardent. publicists, is 
’ fir --^.d ter have repitted with . a touch, pf . 
‘ C ^^ret:?'T hadn’t the honcar.ma'anjL ", .y 
_* Fhe story may beappOTrpbaL But it 

fggjBsts something pf. then ?VY®nt 
' twfii.Gt pride that Bahian* have for - 
" 'is ^mpst Brasman trf.citles.”,: ; , - 

... ; . MEudLof Brazil’s history canteracn, 
ihia. ■. For; ^ >yearc^( it_ w^s the 
; “ ^ flritaT of Brojsll, the ettyffoe Portu- 
~^e»e"built as the center of their New 
" -'•sSfljpW’ colony.- .The legacy of the 
‘itailal centuries remains hi the 
' - ^chitaeUxre andlnthe narrow, wlnd- 
1 g streets that meander up and down 
_ e hillsides upon which Old Bahia is 

7, ait. . 

nrip Today, Bahia has stretched out 
UUl! ong the narrow coastal plain to the 
irth and back Into valleys of the hills 
« r*C 3 hind the original city. With a popu- 
.*« ration of lJS million people, Bahia no 
v.i!e nnger- Is a quiet part town with Its 
_ tggetthopd based simply on fis hing and 
■u-.v^ export of agricultural goods. In- 
stry has come, and Just now Bahia 
«(. .becoming of the major focal 


points uTBrakfl's muflhrtxmiiiig petro- 
chemical apttvlty. 

Yet the past lingers. The sweet odOT 
of cacao beans and other spices often 
is present in the streets near the busy 
wharfs.’ 

City affldaipsay they want to retain 
the coIooWl. look of - foe .old city. 

, Whether they. wUT.be ; sueceesltd ' is 
bardtotett. 

Already, new, modern skyscrapers 
are nudgtnfc their way into foe origi- 
nal- city — jt situation ttmt brings a 
sense of despair to many longtime 
Bahia residents. They recall quieter 
days,' and remember that BaUa. was 
only half its present sdze and pecu- 
lation just 10 years ago. ; 

.. "We know the problems^ M 8ays an 
official In the Mayor's office, “But We 
cannot step the growth.” •••-)• 1 

Anyway, there is still plenty for the 
visitor toaee. And tourism tegrowtog. 
More than A million Brasilians from 
other parte of this vast natlcn came 
here last yeat, and the n umb er is 
expected to increase. 

Moreover, new hotels which opened 
recently and others which are to; be - 
• inaug urated this year are- maWng 
determined pitches for foreign vis- 
itors. BaMk has senren first-class 
hotels and two mere are expected to 
open tola year; the Bahl&.Othan, a 
800-room facility that. will be pert of 
fasti’s largest hotel chain,, foe 
Ofoan, and foe Bahia Meridian, an Air 
FrahceBote^:,... 


Sometime this year, foe airport is 
expected 'to s£e foe first' of- many 
International flights — making it 
possible ' to - come to Bahia directly 
Yather thnn going to Rip de Janeiro, 
some 90 minutes away by jet . 

•’ Still,- all this presents a major 
problem. Bahia’s basic tourist facil- 
ities (other than hotels), are simply 
inadequate. Bus tours of the city are 
hasty affairs font show relatively 
little of' foe city’s charms: For ex- 
ample; foe elevators that carry thou- 
sands of Bahians fimn one to vel of the 
old city to another, ‘the Pelourlnbo 
area, and other Old quarters with 
their * Portuguese. . baroque archi- 
tecture of the 16fo and 17th centuries, 
and foe ;’ small boutiques mid art 


. galleries of other sections of foe city. 

-It's also the site of many of Jorge 
Amado’s novels. Amado, Brazil’s 
leading novelist, lives in the Rio 
Vjrmelho part of Bahia and often can 
be seen on tbie streets. 

-The Bahia Tourist Board Is trylng to 


improve services and facilities. But it 
still « a long way to go - - 2 nd until 
Improvement- comes, many tourists 
are going to be pretty much on their 
own. 

That sort of adventure can be 
frustrating for many — but for others. 


You’ll never go anywhere 
you’ll like as much as New Zealand' 
Just ask someone who’s been there 
And we haven suggestion 
that will save you a lot of money. _ 
You get your round-trip flight, 
hotels, and car with 500 free miles 
—all for only $849. That’s a saving 
of $474 over the regular round-trip 
economy fare alone! 


Royal Rood. 

The best way to 
see the country. 

You. get aU the ,. 
price breaks of atour. ' 

With no herding. 

1 This is a Group 
Inclusive Tbur, with a 
minimum of 10 people. 

Well fonn the group. 

Prices are for each of two 
- people travelling together, flying 
out from Los Angeles any Saturday 
right {You can .go independently 
■wyiotber night of the week at an 
sdditiena! diarge.) 

- - Once youVe in Auckland, • 
ytaiVeOTi your owii. In your own 
eat' Oh your own sweet time. 



A big DC-10. 


.v .® - • 

^ - You’D fly out of Los Angeles 

- to Auckland on our luxurious 
DC-10. With room to stretch out 
V . apd relax. No matter where you 
'jr. -sit, you’re never more than one 
l' m seat from an. aisle. 

. . . On a long flight, that makes 
a big difference. 



cJam). 

You spend each night of your 
tour at the hotel of yoixr choice, .. . 
selecting from over 100 Flag Motor 
Inns located throughout New 
Zealand. 

..f Well meet you in Auckland 
and take you toy our first hotel. ’ - - 
From there on,youcan ask any 
' hotel to reserve your next 
night's stop.- 


\ A car with 500 
^1 free miles. 

t ray ■ Automatic trans- 
raissidn and 500 free 
miles— that alone is 
worth over $250, based 
on current rates. You get. . . 
one car for the North . 
Island;' another for the 
South. 


Ihe worhfls most 
spectacular scenery. 

Fiordland. Mount Cook, “The 
Cloud Kercer” Glow-worm 
grottoes. Pohutu Geyser. Frying 
Fan Lake. The Southern Alps. 
Sutherland Falls. Ninety Mile 
Beach. 

This is New.Zealand. All the 
world's most magnificent sights 
packed Into two overwhelming 

islands. Yet they stretch only a . 

thousand miles; so you can cover 
them easily in two weeks. 

And our cities will charm you. 
Auckland. Wellington.’ Christ- * 
church. AD picturesque yet urban, 
metropolitan yet welcoming. 

Best of all, you already speak 
our language. New 
Zealanders like 
Americans. " . 


Stay longer. 

And go 
onto Australia, | 
Fiii,Tahiti. 

The cost 
depends on ' ^ 

how long you kj 
want to stay, / 
where you- / 



We know the 
South Pacific best. 

We’ve been flying this hemi- 
sphere for 35 years. And we helped 
chart most of the early routes in the 
South Pacific- Wfe’re so much - at '• 
home here, well make you feel'the 
same way. ' \ ? : • 

The thing you'll like best is ■ 
the way. you — mid the time— will', 
fly. You’ve only had such thought- 
ful attention in the home of a - - 

friend or ih’a fine private club/ • 
Your travel -agent ^ 

can make your • ;■ { 

arrangements. " - 
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' For Readers of The Christian Science Monitor aad their friends 

OUR WAY TO BOSTON 

May 23 — 15 Days 

.Visit Washington, colonial Williamsburg and historic Phila- 
,deiphia l .with one week In Boston, with accommodations at the 
Sh erato n-Boeta n Hotel’ 

SCANOINAVIA/NORTH CAPE CRUISE 

June 23 — 23 Days. 

Vt delightful two-week cruise aboard the luxury cruise, ship 
.ROYAL VIKING STAR to the. North Cape, plus Stockholm and 
. 4 $argJng Qopantagen.. 


“ • Travel 

inniiimiuiniHuiiiixima..ninmmnnmiuiiinnmiinmiiiiiiiiiuiiiiiiiiiiiiiiinmin 





July 17 -16 Days 

Sail the Inside Passage aboard the PRINSENDAM, 
then by motorcoach to Whitehorse, Fairbanks. ML 
McKinley National Park and Anchorage, returning 
by air . 


- AUTUMN IN EUROPE 

Sept 11 — 23 Days 

A scenic motorcoach tour of the British Isles including London, 
Plymouth, Bath, Stratford, Edinburgh, the Lake Country, North 
Wales and Ireland 


AFRICA 

Oct 2 — 27 Days 

From Cape Town to Addis Ababa via Rio de Ja- 
neiro, visiting §outh Africa In the springtime and 
famous game parks, Am bo sell. Lake Manyara, 



famous game parks, An 
Ngorongoro Crater, etc.’ 


THE ORIENT 


WITH INDONESIA ADVENTURE CRUISE 

Nov. 1 — 29 Days 

Ply to Seoul, Korea, visit Bangkok or Chiang Mai, Singapore, 
and join the PRINSENDAM for two week exotic cruise through 
the primitive Indonesian archipelago, returning via Hong Kong 
and Honolulu. . 

For colorful true brochQre p/a as e write to 

PECK JUDAH TRAVEL SERVICE 



166 Grant Avenue 
“Since 1956 " 


San Francisco, CA 94106 
(415) 421-3507 



7-Day “Linger Longer” 
Quality Cruises to Nassau 

Year after year, the mom aeetaimed ship on ooe-week quafiiy cruisesl The 
majnpce m facWas include the Magical Magrodome roof that sfldes opeq and 
dosed over the aU-mather Lido pool deck. The spaikfing activities feature 4 
orchestras -that play in 4 different lounges. Great feod from morning break- 
fast to rrtdrtght buffet. But above ati also, fTs the spotted atmosphere and the 
devoted service of an att-HaOan craw that speaks yourfenguege and knows what 
it takes to mdee your vacation a memorable expedence! Panamanian Registry. 


FROM NEW YORK SPRING CRUISES. . .5360 to S760 
EVERY SATURDAY Mar, 22 to June 14 

■ SUMMER WUISES.^.W7| to S775 

PLUS.'. 8 SPECIAL 7-DAY NASSAU June 21 10 Au9 ‘ 23 

& PMT-AU-PRWC£ CRUISES; AUTUMN CRUISES.. .S335 to S700 
Apr. 28. Hay 3 A 31, Aug. 30 to Nov 1 22 

Jrn 7, Sept 13 A 20 

Rales per person based on double occupancy, subject to availability 


See 

YourUflWV 

F?H0IIE 


A IlMtay SL Botsa, IU QZltfi 
DOW ta Onr, OmtaL las A 19 W. I 

mueh pot Fisut 


ftincDs-Eiss 
. No onus, hm yol 
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See everything on a Four Winds escorted tour 
Four Winds takes you to Russia and to Europe's oldest 
and most cultural countries— Romania, Bulgaria, Hungary, 
Czechoslovakia, Poland and East Germany-alone, or In 
combination with the colorful cities -and cool fjordlands of 
Scandinavia ... the perfect summer vacation. 

Visit Moscow, center of Russian social and political life • 
See the Imperial pleasure palaces at Petrodvorets • Enjoy 
the famed Moscow circus • Visit Leningrad's famous Hermit- 
age Museum and enjoy the splendors of ancient Kiev and 
the Ukraine • Cruise the Baltic on the luxurious S.S. Bore III 
• Sightsee both sides of the Berlin wail • Tour fascinating 
"Old. Warsaw” • Visit 1000-year-old Prague, “Golden City of 
- a Hundred Spires" • Enjoy a scenic drive up the Danube. 

Travel the deluxe and best way everywhere 
All tours fully escorted • Limited size groups • All-inclusive 
price covers all land and sea transportation, top hotels, most 
meals, sightseeing, ail baggage handling, transfers, enter- 
tainment and tips. Low group air fares via Scandinavian 
Airlines. Weekly departures from N.Y„ May thru Sept. 

Russia* Eastern Europe • Berlin 

22 days ... Moscow and the Kremlin, Leningrad and the 
Ukraine plus. the complete circle of Eastern Europe capitals. 
Delight in the old-world charm of Bucharest, Sofia, Buda- 
pest, Prague, East and West Berlin. 

Russia • Finland . Scandinavia 

22 days ... An unforgettable travel experience that will take 
you to Moscow, Leningrad and lovely Warsaw, then to Fin- 
land. Denmark.. Sweden and Norway’s fjordland. 

Waterways of Russia and Scandinavia 

17 day 5 ...A seafarer's .delight. A restful four day visa-free 
cruise to Russia plus the countryside, cities, lakelands and 
fjordlands of Scandinavia by boat, motorcoach and train. 

Russia -North Cape -Lapland 

22 days... A three-week holiday combining the classical 
beauty of Russia with the extraordinary sights of northern 
Scandinavia and the midnight sun. Visit Leningrad, Moscow, 
plus Scandinavian Northlands, Lapland. Finland, Lofoten 
[stands and the Arctic Circle. 

For tree full color brochure, see your Trover Agent or tnell coupon. 

A«nMH Free Booklet-No Obligation ■■■■■%. 
FOUR WINDS TRAVEL, INO, DepL A 500 1 

175 Fifth Ave.. N.Y., N.Y. .10010 (212) 777-0260 j 

1 Please 'send me. wilhnul obligation, your free brochure E 
I describing 1975 lour? in Russia and Easlern Europe. 1 


Four Winds 3 Tours L 


FINE HOTELS, MOTELS, AND INNS 

ARE FOUND IN THE ADVERTISING COLUMNS OF 
THE CHRISTIAN SCIENCE MONITOR 
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Island-hopping cruise 
offers pleasant isolation, 
rare moments to savor 


By Frederic Hunter 
Staff correspondent of 
■The Christian Science Monitor 

If a cruise clicks with a traveler, 
there comes a moment when he th inks 
to himself with satisfaction, "What a 
way to go!” 

For some cruise travelers it is 
gourmet food that triggers this reac- 
tion. For others, it is the attentive 
service — or the salt air, the appar- 
ently endless amusements, or that 
splendid feeling of being virtually out 
of reach in the at the ocean — 

happily Isolated from the telephone, 
the mails, the bills, and the concerns 
of everyday life. 

For me, that moment came at 6:30 
(Hie evening. - Two hours before, I had 
listened to a steel band concert on the 
sun deck while my two-year-old son 
waded in the pool. Now he and his 
mother were getting him ready for 
bed, and I was standing in bathing 
trunks and bare feet, alone on the boat 
deck, leaning against the rail as the 
M/s Sea Venture pulled out of An- 
tigua. 

The sun had set and twilight was 
darkening Into balmy night Clouds 
hovered over the Island as we slid out 
of St. Johns harbor and, off across the 


water, also under clouds, lay 
Montserrat and St. Kitts. 

Ahead were same pleasant bedtime 
moments with my son. After that a 
warm bath, a good dinner, and the 
choice of a film or cabaret. And the 
next day there would be another 
island to see. 

I savored that moment. And I 
thought: * 'This Is same way to have a 
vacation!” . 

It was a -moment of pleasure that 
couldn't be duplicated. The next eve- 
ning as we were leaving St Thomas I 
tried to recapture that feeling. But we 
were already heading back to New 
York to those phones, bills, and 
shore life concerns. My consciousness 
of that fact blunted my.enjoymenti 

If you can bear the costs — aver- 
aging perhaps $100 a day — and don’ t 
mind the isolation or the artificial 
environment, cruising can be a lovely 
way to have a vacation. If you pick 
your cruise ship carefully — DAG’s 
Worldwide Cruise and Shipline Guide 
is a good place to start also Guide to 
the Cruise Vacation by Steven B. 
Stem, or your local travel agent — 
you'll find high-quality food, service, 
and onboard activities. And although 
some cruises may seem hardly more 
than what one New York stevedore 







educatio t 


Learning 

languages 
on location 


The sun had set 

called "a boatrtde to nowhere,” the 
itinerary can give you a . chance to 
visit, albeit briefly, places', you’ve 
occasionally hankered to see^ 

Our cruise offered four ports of call 
in the Caribbean. In Puerto Rico we 
survived the traffic congestion of Sari 
-T uan _ amazingly built up since I had 
last seen It 15 years ago — and visited 
the rain forest at El Yunque, which 
affords lovely views of the : island’s 
- northeastern coast. We also had din- 
ner at La Fonda del Callejctn, a 
moderately priced (about $3.75 per 
person) restaurant In old San Juan ' 
which features Island fare'. 

St. Maarten, Jointly governed by the 
Dutch and French, is a favorite of our 


- By Gordon N. -Converse, chief photographer 

and twilight was darkening into balmy night- 

ship's crew. That’s because you can his own composition, wiggling in the 
swim immediately adjacent to the driver’s seat. 

pier where the tender deposits. you. After some shopping In Charlotte 
We Joined crew members on the Amalie on St. Thomas in the Virgin 

beach - there, and Pauly waved to his Islands, we took a 1 icab out to Morning 

cabin stewardess on the way to Star beach. We bathed and lunched 

finding three Dutch boys to build and there, and. Pauly again found play- 

wreck sand castles with. .mates. 

■ _ So our cruise made a happy vaca- 

tion — except for one thing. 

On Antigua, ' ‘Mighty Calypso June- Despite their, lively beaches and 

tion,” a . top island entertainer who pleasant climate. there is poverty and 

doubles as. a cab driver, guided us backwardness in the Caribbean. The 

through the . sights of the Englis h visitor can’t escape noticing that fact 

Harbor where Lord Nelson once _ no t reflecting’ on the contrast 

served as commander, now and then between , the opulence of hiq cruise 

being greeted — “Hey, Junction!” — ship and the comparative deprivation 

by islanders who knew him. On the . iyf laiawria w hit>h <pfn |wtiiy , would 
way back to St. Johns he drove us past increase if the. i^tiise ships did not 

gorgeous beaches and sang songs of ran 


TRAVEL AGENT DIRECTORY 


By a staff writer of 

The Christian Science Monitor - 

If you’d like to learn to 
Danish, Finnish, Norwegian, orS\ 
ish "on location,” and you'd life. ' 
earn college credit tar doing so, t ' 
you may want to investigate 
Scandinavian Seminar.. 

Students of all ages may sign q - 
a year's study abroad, combi 
some work at a residential achoo " 
continuing education with a stay 
a family. 

Students loaidng' tor college c ‘ 
come with an independent study ' 
gram. Scandinavian Seminar sa - 
lt that they come In contact wit!; 
necessary scholars and resource 1 ‘ 
tertal. But the main focus ii." 
learning to be fluent In one at 4 '■ 
four Scandinavian languages, - - 
binlng class work with family llvi - 

For further Information v, 
Scandinavian Seminar, 100 East ' 
Street, New York, NY-100B8. 


Foreian student V 



ARIZONA 
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Let 

1ARRETTS TRAVEL SERVICE 

hap you plait jour nert vacation 
9 tnandty offices to serve you 
PHOENIX 

4811 Ptatb GcurU An. Z6WS61 

ViMy Onto Cuan» 2S7-5050 

SCOTTSDALE 

72*4 EM UMI S MM N ' 994 9307 

MESA 

160 WM Hm 90-3579 

SUN CITY 

Emmn Tone* Shamtu Crater 9334297 


CALIFORNIA ; 




THINK SAN DIEGO 

AMBLER CRUISES 

(A Dt»l»kxi Ol Ambfcir Ti«*el Service) 

1900 U.S. Notional Bank Bldg. 
SAN DIEGO. CA 92101 


CONNECTICUT 


232-7486 


1 1 1 1 I H U I M I H 1 1 I I 


Member Serving ma RudK. 45 I'M' 

FOLEY TRAVEL 

.O INC. 

33 Untie Street. Hartford. CT 041 D3 

CRUISES and TOURS EVERYWHERE 
' OFFICIAL AGENTS - Ml MR and 
STEAMSHIP UNES - RAILROADS 
HOTELS - RESORTS 


INDIANA 1 MICHIGAN 

miiuiniiiiiiiiiiiiiiiimiuiiiijniuiiiiiiiniiiiiiuiniiiniiiimiiuiiiniiiimiiniNiiiimiM 


EDGERTON& ‘ 



FOREIGN AND DOHESTIC TOURS 

Carefree Travel Service 

VeBey Nattonal Sink, Stitts C-2 
44B1 North Sco— date Road 
i ot te d e le Phone B4S-S351 


m 




TEACHER CHAPERONED 
For further information contact 

CALIFORNIA STUDENT TOURS INC. 

=1 Bifantadm Crater, be FraMca 9*111 
(415) 738-5330 — (415) 2834183 


SUN CITY TRAVEL SERVICE 
in Sun City 

, 'Sa’vmg So" C<tv WIGS. I960 

“A WORLD WIDE TRAVEL SERVICE" 
for ALL YOUR TRAVEL ARRANGEMENTS 

4.RPQRT L'WO'JS'NE SERVICE 
HSRTJt RENT-A-CAR 
Grand Aw. Shopping Center 
Sun City. AZ 65351 (602)977-4204 


CALIFORNIA 

iiiiiiiiiiiuiiHiiiiiuiiiiiiiiniiiiiiiiiiniiiiinii 


ARCADIA 

SANTA ANITA TRAVEL 

Tickets For 
AIR— RAIL— STEAMSHIP 
446-5223 

*£& 6S1-C «. Drarte IN. 

^ MM AiuAi 


TRUCK TOURS Deluie Motorcoach 
U.S.A. * HAWAII * CANADA 


Gc-nry at Grant Avenue (415) 362-0209 
SAN FRANCISCO 94100 


QUALITY IN TRAVEL 
Since 1856 .p,,. 

PECK JUDAH yny 
TRAVEL m 

1M Grant Avenue (415)421-3505 

Sen Randace, CA 84100 


travel toitf) 
Gilbert -lobe 

880 Asylum Atrt, Hartford, CT 06105 
(203) 527-5203 


FLORIDA 

iiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiinHinininininiiinii 


KEPPIE TRAVEL 

EsMhshM 1924 
AIRLINE — STEAMSHIP ‘ 
CRUISES — TOURS 
CLEARWATER. FL 3351 5 . 
41 NO. FT. HARRISON AVE. 
442 MANDALAY AVE. 
NUMBER ONE COUNTRY SR7E 
OFRCE PARK - SUITE 101 
DUNEDIN, FL 33528 
1287 BAYSHORE BLVD. 


TRAVEL SERVICE 

Air • Rail • Steamship • Hotel 

TOURS • CRUISES 

WORLD-WBie 


FOR WINTER CRUISES 

CALL 

PONTIAC 
TRAVEL SERVICE 

108 Pontine Matt Office Bldfl. 


KANSAS 


1 1 1 1 1 1 1 1 1 1 1 II u 



Zlvela, Yugoslavia 

Fully EMOrted 
AprlMrisy, 1875 


Gllner International Travels, Inc. 

437 So. Robertson Bhd. 

Beverty Wit*, CA 90211 
(213)272-8528 


LET US PLAN YOUR TRIP 


CARMEL 

TRAVEL 


ON DOLORES AT FIFTH 
(408) 624-1501 


SIEMER & HAND, LTD. 

A CompUtr Travel Sonia 
SPECIALIZING IN CRUISES 
AND AFRICAN SAFARIS 


sum MRcaca. aturuam «i u 

(415) 783-7 IM 



RGB McGINNIS 
TRAVEL 


RcematHm to 
UlERtUH EXPRESS lot 
the HMItrtf hnwti 
561 Rwho Shewn Carter 
braH. Miami 


TRAVEL SERVICE 


OFFICIAL AGENTS 

Air - Cruises - Tours - Rail 

Mmr* Sendee Charge 

2585 HUNTINGTON DRIVE 
JBC SAN MARINO, CA 81108 
**** (213)684-2858 


SANTA BARBARA'S 
Professtaul Travel Cosnselors 




ceamctmvd service Inc. 
For All Your Travel Needs 

Opposltm 
Ft. Harrison Hofei 


127 S. Ft Hairbon An. 
CtsarmdDr. Florida 


MASSACHUSETTS 

iiHnfflimiiiiiHUiiiiiiiiiiiiiiuiiniuiMjii 


BOCK 0b 

TRAVEL SERVICE. 

INC- ‘ 

WORLD WIDE TRAVEL - 
FREIGHTER EXPERTS 

1014 STATUER OFFICE BUILDING . 
BOSTON 426-8830 


LA CARADA 
LEE HANSEN 
TRAVEL SERVICE 

“Travwi With Those 
Who Have Been Thaie’Vp^u 
Hazel W. Nansen. Pro a 

SiSS ™ **»»»*«» 


■DBS! 



BOSTON 

Depjrtu'c- 5i>( , MflT 5'. 1975 
Rcicrru'.'om Shemton Octro.-i 
5 Cur' - Contact - Piol D.’ut’ 

TRAVELTIME INC. 

Lobby Taj Mahal ' 
jk jt ii ... Laguna Hiils. CA 57653 

un'' p.o. Bo» ?j?p, 

Tet (714)537.375-0 


ONWARD BOSTON 

TWO 1975 PACKAGES 

Depart form Los Angeles, 
San Francisco, Seattle, 
Portland, Tucson, Phoenix 
7 nights — May 29 S475.00 
5 nights - May 31 $430.00 

Includes Airfare, choice 
of hotels — plus many 
special features 


JOIN Our Deluxe 
FOUR DAY 
New England TOUR 
Departing May 26 
FROM BOSTON 


CALL COLLECT 
(213) 567-0561 
or write 

Ms. Crane H. Walsh 


TRAVEL SERVICE, INC. 


Box 1006, South Gate, 


COLORADO 


■ I ■ 1 1 i I II ' 1 1 M 1 1 1 1 1 1 


Airline Fickea 
and Information 
Caribbean Cruises 
Round World Tours 

FOR TRAVEL, 


Tivoli Travel Service 

811 EAST LAS OLA8 BOULEVARD 
PORT LAUDERDALE, FLORIDA 
523-4387 and 525-0871 


ILLINOIS 


: 1 1 11 1 1 1 1 1 1 n 11:11111 1 1 1 1 1 II I M 1 h [I ; ! h M L 1 1 1 1 


EXPERT TRAVEL ARRANGEMENTS 


CG ^arbe r 

TRAVEL 


Near Christian Science Center . 
in Boston •' 

.- at Prudential Plaza - 261-7100 . 

18 Traete Offices to Sera* You . 
-|MHlM-MRrnbg«3nlt(( l .NnM, 
' Onto bM ' BmUaa, Breddra. CMtottip, 
Hpa*. H*t*M Sqm, lhrt», Writer, Dm- 


rite; MMUMSk*. hnMt Bm 1M Oty. 




Pffim “° 8, 

TRAVEL 

Las Vegas Chicago 60611 

California 1943-8680 


WMUthM 

«za m-x 

‘MMlfM Sttta EW RnantM Sntra) 


LINDQUIST 

TRAVEL SERVICE 
Over 28 Yeats 
On the Job 

Experience on 3 Continents 

825-7175 

718 17ft Gt, Denver, CO BflSSZ . 


ZURKO 

TRAVEL SERVICE 

World Wide Travel 
Arrangements 

263-0710 

2 NORTH RIVERSIDE PUZA 


in. t ii?. rjK g 


(G IS (J> 

TRAVEL CENTER, INC. 

No Senrco Charge For. 

* MUH E-STEMGW-MJI TKREIS 

* trooj)-mo£ tours -U0IQ5 
Glenview state-bank bimjwks 


IWwtane Rua (tocrai, IL80875 . 
<312)nSU90& £d. 283/284- 


- DOMESTIC AS 
INTERNATIONAL 
SERVICES . 

PORT WORID 1RAVE CENT 

' 486 MAIN ST.. HARWICH PORT ' 
MA 02646 (617) 432-4944 


Sutton s j™» 

TKAVtLSeaVtCSJNC IHUO 

21 Lawrence St, Lawrence 686-9521 
1 Lowed St, Awknn *75-4251 

Betty M. Couilliard. CTC 
Boston ’227-8685 


MICHIGAN ; | 

muNimiiuiiHiiMiHiiiiHuuiiiiiihiiiiimii 


Jgfe Robert Dims 

International Travd 

Specialists 

nv.ifw.jtiM. 544-aroo 

BaMriUdHto.lUch' 


ITT .1 : L 


TnxtreL SuEnjrLc&uK. 

SINCE 1918. ... 

1919 Commonwealth Bldg. 
Detroit Mich. WO 3-3965 



FOLLOW TIE noun 

OF A MONITOR ADVERTISER! 



Watch the ads 
bntheMpnday 
Education page of 
TTreGhrislian 

Sdw^-Monitor 
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■■■- By CyntotoXtorsons ■ . . 

. . Education editor of ' . 

The Christian Science Monitor 

V-- • Prtnii»ton,NX 

Students at small, liberal- arts col- 
leges.; located outside . large metro- & 
politan areas, have little exposure to 
men and women In Ibe professdons. { ^ 

■' This, academicians agree, isV-a; 
decided handicap, especially for stu- 
dents unsure of what careers ? ter 
_ follow. Few professors on these cam{- 
. puses have the personal experience to 
help such students. Aprogram to 
bring working, professionals to cam-: 
pus has begun to meet the need. 

Several problems . . . 

.Thanks: to the Lilly Endowment 
, (which provided themoney) and the 
Woodrow Wilson National Fellowship 
r Foundation (which provided the work ' 
and inspiration), ‘during the first six; 
months of 1974 some 56 professionals 
made week-tong -visits; to 62 cam- 
puses. The .‘Visiting fellows" came 
from the professions, business/ and 
Journalism. 

Each campus assigned a faculty 
member to coordinate the visit While 
these varied from campus, to^ campus, 
generally visiting fellows met with 


professionals help clarify 
career roles for curious students 


/du^/gave assembly talks, bad 
./ <hnnersw?th faculty groups, g^ye dhe- 
r to-one-: tptervie ws, and roamed the 
i.. campuses ' looking; for. and - having 
//Jhif JMpBoial -• talks wito interested I^tu- 
' dArito. ' . ; . ’ '■ ‘.'V T - ' 

V. A Joarnalist who to la specialist in 
Soviet.; affairs - . made several auch 
,- f Visits tief . small liberal-arts colleges. 
^HiaoVarall impi^sionwas enthuslas- 
. tic, but he noted several, problems. 
Foremost he said: • 

■’ ‘ *Never underesttoiatethe students ’ 
intelligence, and never overestimate 
. their knowledge." 

Positive side 

: A , persistent problem in toe United 
. States! ' ‘Everywhere I have been 
.. disturbed at the neglect of forlegn 
languages." 

. Also, “Students here seem eager for 
international experience and want to 
know the outer world, but also assume 
. a touir will- suffice. They gp abroad 
without 1 learning' ' the . languages or 
history. and some feel that if they get 


the - ‘atmosphere,’ -that- . should . be. 

Mimighu”. >'• -■ s’ 

J >Onjtbe posittve Mde, this senior 
journalist remarked after a week at a 
college toMtonesotoi • - •• ; 

- "This is t ocw generation of ato- 
dents lndeed: practical; looking far 
ahead, and much less . oriented toward 
. the i solated acadeiqfofinmewisk.” ■ 

Useful time 


According to Hans Rosenhaiq>t,, 
president of the /Woodrow . WUsch 
National Fellowship Foundation, and 
Judith L. Pinch, his assistant, col-' 
leges are chosen for the program 
largely on the - basis of size, their 
liberal-arts curricula, and relative 
isolation. Some .of those chosen are:/ 
Allegheny College in Meadvllle, Pa.; 
Wheaton ln Norton, Mass.; Austin in 
Sherman, Texas; Tougaloo In Totf 
galoo, Miss. ; School of the Ozarksln 
Point Lookout, Mb.; and Chapman 
College in Orange, Calif. 

• . From fts own fellows and elsewhere, 
the foimd&tiqii compiled a list cif . 


/-journalists, diplomats! business 
' people, futurists, city planners, and 
, /^artists of all types. Some 600 were 
:% suggested and about 200 contacted. 

The aim was to find those who were 
<y.. fairly high in. their professions but not 
'; yet retired, who could relate well to 
i students, mid whose depth and rlch- 
ness of experience enabled them to 

• handle small symposia as well as 
T college-wide lectures, . 

• But the success of the program may 
»; lie more in its format ton-n in the 
;L choice of visiting fellowsar colleges. 

A week is a useful time for a college 
. to have a top professional on tap. If 
the campus coordlzia.tor.does his weak 
well, that time is well spent in 
visits, lectures, formal and informal 
meetings with faculty, as well as 
interviews with student journalists 
and occasional visits to the college 
cafeteria.' 


Inner-city pupils publish their own books 
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By Mary Kelly 
Special to 

The Christian Science Monitor 


Words like 


^ ; New Ton* 

delicious," "celebra- 


tion,” "music;” and “presents”, are 
fan to learn — and fun to use, they 
have discovered at PS9 Manhattan. 
And this elementary school has three 
successful projects to prove it: a 
bilingual cookbook, “Favorite Foods 
to Enjoy," launched’ in 1971; "We 
Speak Many Languages," 1978-74; 
followed by “The Birthday Book,” in 
late 1974. 

These spiral-bound pamphlets are 
available at Children’s Concepts, 2295 
Brcfcdway, New York. 

Children boundbook 

It Isn’t that unusual for private or 
suburban schools to encourage stu- 
dent talent through this sort of proj- 
ect. But it’s pretty uncommon for an 
inner-city school. And few schools, 
public or private, have an ongoing 


— - - */.- 


book -publishing -program like this 
one. 

P89, a clean, newish building on. 
West 84th St., has a mixed, pre- 
dominantly Spanish population ; there 
are also French and Chtnese-speakfog 
children. That’s - why. ■ their, booklet, 
"We Speak Many Languages,’’ to in 
Spanish, French, and Chinese as well 
asEngllsb. 

Their newest effort, “The Birthday 
Book,"- resplendent with a ‘five-can- 
dled cake bn the cover, was collated 
and bound by children from', kinder- 
garten through grade a6x. Their skDl 
and enthusiasm are shown in festive 
drawings-, and poems: . “i. like birth- 
days ^because I like to dance," writes 
Fatima Xachnca. 

- Pictures exhibited ';•* 

Most important to the staff of PS9,. 
is that these projects help the children 
learn. Bqbbye S. Goldstein, the read- 
■ lng specialist who initiated the book 
pubUcatian . project, ; says that the 


Best situations 
In the best situations, visiting fel- 
lows (and wives) live on campus and 
-dine with students as well as with 
faculty. They meet classes, but have 
time free to wander. They make 
themselves available to student jour- 
nalists and the staffs of student-run 
radio stations. 

They deal frankly with superficial 
’’ ~ student learning, while offering ways 
i to delve deeper. They inspire faculty 
• members to read more widely, get out 
books get the children involved with .-- more Into the "real" world. They 
reading. • . - approach the students with candor 

/ "There to . so much emphasis on / but with an experience and wisdom 
better, grades today," «>w way- "But not available th academicians 
what we are seeking . . '. [through the And best of all, say Miss Pinch and 

book publication program} is greater Mr. Rosenhaupt, the professionals 
interest, in' reading. That is mareT“" develop a lasting interest in one or 
important than grades to us. We want / . . more campuses, coming back again 
totumtoeyoungsterson.” :v, to deepen the relationship! • 

~ And the children are responding^ 

"Now they go more to the librazy. 

There they read books other than the 
one they were Inniring for. And the 
program has helped them to develop a. 

.better self image," • ••'■ 

Another boost far fon* i mp ro v in g 
self-image: .The children’s pictures 
were exhibited in a nearby bank. 

Another recent project of theschool 
is. a 1975 calendar.. In poems and 
drawings, the pupils wnm up ths- 

flhftwmfatr nrf omh month nf tHp ypar- 

• . "Children ' forget themselves, Ioee 
their boredom, become friendly- to 
projects such as these, “ says Mrs. 

Goldstein. shows up in more, 
effective reading later.” 


Parents take initiative 


professional artists lead 
'workshops that work' 


Special to 

'Ihe Christian Science Monitor 


"It was strictly the parents' thing." 
The speaker: James McCarthy, prin- 
cipal. School No. 1 , Rochester, N.Y. 
The thing: An Artists-in-Resldence 
program for six Rochester schools. 

A group of organized parents, 
known officially as the “Parents of 
the Arts Committee” conceived a 
cultural program for six of Roches- 
ter’s 45 elementary schools which is 
unusual for its scope and Intensity- 

Last October eaoh of the schools 
held workshops conducted by five 
artists: specialists in art, dance, 
drama, music, and poetry. Mr. 
McCarthy says they were 1 ' "excellent 
— really tops." 

Mr. McCarthy explained that the 
parents had conceived the idea, found 
the financing ($3,750) located the 
artists, and coordinated the entire 
program. Teachers, he asserted, 
were delighted with the boost from 
professional artists. 

Rochester is a city "abounding to 
culture." argued the Parents for the 
Arts Committee (known, locally as 
AIR for ArtLsts-tn-Residence ) , but 
only 7 of. the 45 elementary schools 
have cut art teacher, music to min- 
imal, and prior to this pr ogr am no 
dance, drama, or professional poetry 
were offered. - 

According to AIR, the program’s 
main goal was “to instill in the 
appreciation for the many 
np p fi Hi mi Maw and toe beauty of ex- 
pression which these artistic dis- 
ciplines give us. and also to encourage 


the children to develop beginning 
competence in the disciplines. * ’ 

Mr. McCarthy reported that the 
artists chosen by the parents had 
proved to be good teachers whether 
they were working with the children 
or with classroom teachers. And that 
no extra money was needed for 
special materials. 

The professional musicians, he ex- 
plained, taught the children to play on 
tin cans, pans, boxes/ and whatever 
else came to hand. Improvisation was 
toe order of the day, and the class- 
room teachers were shown new ways 
to teach art without requiring ex- 
pensive equipment. 

A description of the dance program 
in the planning stage is typical of all 
five offerings. 

“The Dane er-in-Reside nee will con- 
duct at least four half-day workshops 
at each school with two classes, 
teachers, and volunteers. The empha- 
sis will be to explore rhythm and to 
develop movement, dance, and dra- 
matic plays to music. Preview and 
follow-ups will be provided for teach- 
ers and volunteers.” 

Mr. McCarthy reports that that is 
exactly what happened. And they now 
are working to conduct the dance 
program with the intermediate chil- 
dren, not just the primary grades. He 
indicated that toe dance program had 
been especially successful and was 
something the parent volunteers and 
teachers could carry on with a min- 
imum of help from the professional 
dancers. 

For their program, AIR contracted 
with 19 dancers, dramatists, poets, 
musicians, and artists to work with 60 
teachers and 1,800 children. 
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SUMMER 75 FORECAST 


THE ARTS 



JUNE 30- AUG. 23 
CHAUTAUQUA NEW YORK 


Second Century 1975 

(JYft|Sicylrt • Dqncc - r ’lli(piqtiitics 

Special Iqtei£stf* 



Chautauqua offers a variety of courses for alt age levels. Distinguished artist-faculty. 
$40,000 in scholarships. 700 acre shoreline colony with resident symphony orchestra, 
opera company, play house, art gallery, nightly amphitheater, programs fay greet enter-; 
tainers. America's original and most complete summer school and festival.- - 
SPECIAL WORKSHOPS.. 


GEORGE SHEARING, Jazz. Aug. 4-8 
PAUL CHRISTIANSEN. Choral. Aug. 17-22 
CLIFFORD HARVUOT, Opera. June 30-Aug. 15 
CLARA SIEGEL, Chamber Music. June 30-Aug. 15 
FRANCES COLE, Harpsichord. July 14-25 
BUNYAN WEBB. Guitar, June 30-July 12 
ADAN LEWIS. Kodaly. July 7-1 1 
ROGER GROVE; Progressive Piano Clinic, July 3.4 A 


ALICE PARKER, Intro to Choral 
' Arranging, July 28-Aug. 1 
K.R.BANERJEE, Indian Classical 
Music, July 8-18 • 

JAMES BENNER, Diction for 
. • Singers, June 30-Aug. 15 
CLAIRE COCI, Organ, Aug. 18-22 
.-SUZUKI WORKSHOP 


MUSIC SCHOOL FESTIVAL ORCHESTRA. Nathan Gotischalk, Conductor 
YOUTH ORCHESTBA, Russell L. Johnson, Conductor ■“ . 

CONCERT BAND, Norbert J. Buskey. Director 

THEATRE SCHOOL OF CLEVELAND PLAY HOUSE, Richard Oberlin. Director 
ARTS AND CRAFTS CENTER *SUC {Fredonial Credit Courses 

Instruction in all instruments and voice by master teachers. 

For complete Summer School Catalog, wrjte: 

CHAUTAUQUA INSTITUTION, Dept. T, Box 28, ; 

CHAUTAUQUA. NEW YORK 14722 



BOYS' and GIRLS CAMPS 
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BEECH GUFF 

OCENfOGMim ADVENTURE 
ML OMsrl (stand, Maine 

- • (co-ed Ages 12-17) 
EXPLORED. A. marine wonder- 
land on The “most beautiful is- 
land in America.'*. 

RESEARCH PROJECTS: Zone 
transacts, tide and current 
stuefies, tidal poof collecting, 
plankton tows — Loam by 

doing- ... 

EXPEDITIONS: Ocean cruises 
to nearby islands, Survival 
training, canoe trips. 
RECREATION: Sailing, Tennis, 
Swimming; Mountain climbing. 

- Member ACA • 

Tufflen: $595.-4 efct; $SS5^5 mb. 

Wrtfe'a-AlPtjUe • 

Bo* 536-1045 OM Martboro Rtf. 

•' Concord, UA 01742 
• (SI 7} 389-4095 . . 


•V 




. TEN PROGRAMS 
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For aB the sea can teach us. 
For afi the fun in learning it. 
CO-ED 14-17; JR. BOYS 12-13 
Scuba, snorkeling, labs, sail- 
ing, power boatinp, canoe- 
ing Meet top marine scien- 
tists from colleges, govt., 
industry. Campers explore 
ocean, guff, marine environ- 
ment. 

Write: SEACAMP 
Roots T— Box 170 
Big Pine Key. Fla. 33043 
or call 005)872-2331 


BOYS’ CAMPS 
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CAMP : - 
WYANOKE 

for Boys 

WpLPEBOROi N -H. , 

67th Season i 

A rounded program of tun and ac- 
complishment through camping ac- 
tivities, trips and sports. Gifts also 
accepted far two-week specialty pe- 
riod. Older boys and girts may spe- 
cialize. • 

Booklet on request 

Bradford M. Bentley, Director . 

4 Sh effi eld Road 
Winchester. MA Oljfo 


BOYS’ and GIRLS’ CAMPS 


H8 BOW two, CMJF. 

Camp 
titakit# 

PtL (213) 287-4S1S 

A happy cwnp ««pertaace 
tor. boys and g«s from 
Christian Science home* 
Dattated taatfaraN^A* 
camp actMtles incMttifl water *Bng, ; 
saUng. canoeing, .Mtouning. wchary, 
honbback rkfag. cmftu Writ, for bro- 
ctim and aSda show dates. 

IWoSankm: 

BgMDiiya-AugJ-TB 

Ten Daya — Aug. 18-35 

IIR. JACK F. TXV108 

BBEMSHiSbatWic 

SAACA8HH. 
CAUFOUUA 
91775 




THE CEDARS CAMPS 

1=9JNCN. MiSSOURI 
FOn CHFUSraX SCIENCE YOUTH 



— and 
Spiritual Enrichment 

. A.CJ\. Accredited ■ 

Swimming, Riding, NatuTe ' 
. Sports, Float TripS; Archery 
lookouts, Crafts, Boating 
ErowfJonf Stejnr 
Short- v Long-Term Sessions 

Free Beeklat Mo. Rott (ten, Dir. 

. IIS Tnhertmt IhL 

- St U»a MO-63122 -- 
(314) *214622 or (417) 53246S9 


Find it advertised in The Christian Science Monitor 


SCHOOL OF 
EQUITATION 

Sommer camp in Northern Vir- 
ginia Hunt Country for 25 boys, 
and girts 8-21 who love riding. 
Expert instruction and a top 
string of 50 horses .and ponies. 
Campers: may attend Christian 
Science Services. •• 

Send for brochure ‘ 

Rffrs. Katharine Russell 

Rt 2, Bo* 114 Parcelhrifle 
Vffpma 22132 


SUMMER 75 FORECAST 


STUDY ABROAD 

niiiMinnunnauiiiiiiiniiuiuiiiniinMmniiuiHiiiiuini 


GIRLS' CAMPS . 

iimmiimqmfmniinmiiUBnniuniHiimiiiimiiiiiiumnuiHi imiinmniiiiuuiHiinamaaniiiii iui 
^ ONE BEAirnFV^DVENTim^A^^HANOTHEflAT CAUP "X 



SC llll l l it COl.LKCiK 


' STUDY IN STRASBOURG 

Tht elnflint ChAteaU da PoivtaMa. formartv Fraa Euraoa 
UnlvenMy. la Mia ratidanMal caarnua el Sc h U w r Col lag s Eu- 
rope In Strasbourg. Franca. Undergraduate couraas are oh 
land Mttb an amphaWa upon French languags amt lKar- 


Paris 
Madrid 
London 
Heidelberg 
Strasbourg 


atte«. thaatar, rmnlc. flna arte, psychology and burineea 
admbiistratkm. U£. tnnelar erode. App r oved for federal? 
Insured atadont toana and VA. bonoflta. Coat lor academic 
year. Inekxflng tiNon. room and boant tSSSO. 


Libera) Arts College in Europe 


SUMMER STUDY & TRAVEL PROGRAMS 

Ihl defeorg — German Language and Ltaratura Program 
lor gradate students; undergraduate nbeml aria couraaa 
London — totema fl o nW nimto — AdmbiiMntkm Progr am 
.lor graduate students; English Btersturs and other toaral 
.arte.couraM ter undargroduatea . 

—sited — undergraduate and ipeduata oo u raa a in Spanish 
language. Literature and art 

Parte — International Raledons graduate program; undar- 
graduate and graduate oomsas lor French majors 
SPaabowg — CMteau da Pourtalba Summar Featteal ol the 
Arte, hdudtogthanter and visual arte programa. 

Itek fcted Smear tapaa UTS Atedw Sptetei 

aUMotaMs 

Catalog tti W sc*»ol program brocter c bow svailaUa 


Write: Schiller College. Admissions 
Friedrich-Ebert-Anlage 4, 69 Heidelberg. Germany 



BOYS and GIRLS' CAMPS 

liMMWBBMiMiunniiiiwiniiuiinunmunniiuniiiniiinreiiHHiiuHntBit 


r £np( f- 


HUGHESVILLE 


-CAMP 
FOR GIRLS 
on Crystal Lake 

26*6 Season 



PENNSYLVANIA 


CAMP 
FOR BOYS 
on Wild Rice Lake 


ACA accredited 


rSanaer Cstop: For Ckratiaa Sdeacs yaatti, rps 6-16. Wtae a flaiSte. «ri*d program It Ihe 
.ray to-iuMnl sdiieveffleaL spiritnl.pwth sad lots d fsa. 3 wtek sessos. Jane 2Wog. 23; 
. Z C 3 euk sessioos. • Explorea North - Wldemss Canoe Trip Program • Leadership Tramisg 
is Camp Counsdag, other carop jobs. - Project Worker Program. FxaSjr Camp: Asgsd 24-Sejrt. 
■L Camp FatiBtks Opaa Tam Raoad ter lamdes w grams lor sfcrmg, or bk«g, codereoces. nv 
■adJaa a dange d pice raahon. 

Write Joe and Dottle Alford, Crystal Lake Camps, 

RJ3. #1, HughasviUe, PA 17737 Phone (717) 584-2698. 


MONTRESOR CAMP 

RIDING & FARM CAMP 


JOIN IN ON 

A Unique Summer Camp Experience 

Including varied activities, flexible ■ 
schedule, excellent intensive riding, trips, 
topnotch staff, and the fun of living 
on a beautiful 460 acre working farm. 

ACA accr ed jtsd — 22nd year — co-ed 6-16 
Join and Susan Stanford, Director* 

Rt 2. Box 33 

VA 22075 ■ (703)777-1425 


&IM PALLET fiJLICl 

VRstoo. Colorado 

; ’ HIGH IN THE SANGRE dcCRISTp MTS. 

. Canip Irom 7fi0& to 14,000', on working catfle ranch. Pack 
trips, hiking, riding and horsemanship, trout fishing, environ- 
mental activities, Olympic. pool, Non-r 
pertencsd staff. Ages 10-18. (Directory, 

Madre, CA 91024. ACA accredited. 

‘BOTfS GIRLS 

June- 16 - July 19 - 

: - July - 15 \ j ;•© ujl Aug. 17 


regimented prograr 
f, 405-C Manzarata, 


Sierra 


Kpor^bfge 


ELKINS, NEW HAMPSHIRE 
; tel ol bn and teaming, Aw* IMnfte lor m gM 

5*0 oo Daw wfontM, fiauiri ivaty, uraiaa aownuia, ctaan on, 

bMhtetera; Bite aporiK tetenmins. tennte, BjrnnMtiCB, easing. 
Mteddhig, IraS-rtcBng. HBqtal, archwy , you Mm* ■ Whan 
■m’ra not nimtag. Jumping, or diving, tet* dawkia dngtog, 
acting in nimpmi. ao j oyte g fin* ate, vteMng area tenrimirim. 



MMng.ctera»lnB u »« u ilgi n. ‘WaYn * h— Why, happy cranp 
00 7 to 16 ted by hi axpariancad, mature staff (n cou 

) (Uractad by Hi* Sikd genero- 
" | fatally. Accredited tor flw 
. Write tor color brochure: 


He 1 an. Gltort Booth, Diractui 
lata Start Rote 
EJtan. W B3Z33 
(HO) SZS-29M 


PLUMFIELD 

ON LAKE WIMMPESAIJKEE, ILH. 

' - - For girts 

six to sixteen. 

.. . Riding (daily), 
tennis, swimming, 

. sailing, water skiing, 
canoeing and 
overnight canoe trips, 
pioneer camping and 
mountain climbing, 
arts and crafts, 
team sports, 
music and dramatics. 

CONTACT: 

JEAN HU.TON * 
PLUMFIELD SCHOOL 
- NOROTON. CT 06820 


CAMP | 
BETSEY COX 

for Girts 

■ • ACX ACCREDITED 

The Crap 

Mk a Sant * Its Hurt 
The 85 campers dally 
-choose activities from 
swimming, canoeing, wood- 
craft. arts & c r a ft s , weaving, 
rfdng, farming, archery, 
tennis, backpacking and 
others. 

We are a rustic camp with 
environmental concerns 
and In our 22nd season. 

Co-ed activities are held £ 
with our Brother camp — 
Camp Sangamon. 

M«to ftYboaftteC 

Mra. Choites S. Davtoa 
. Camp Bateay Cox 


BOYS' and GIRLS' CAMPS 


VERDANT VALES 


90 rate Mrth ol Sm Fob- 
era ... I* retain «lu 
abate tte Dridtei Se- 
cret Santa) SdnL 
Ou lnhStBoa 


A Mil supervised propaa dtth At vsai 
SBratc"ainp xtiiitiss. Cabin fanrties are 
encnngd to catarMv mfinfoal bleats 
lb 6m anrautey d aB ago. Tbe 7-year- 
oW Eft rat bop haw is rompMs a pro- 
pam leteaprs. 

Teenage acthrities - laBdntop traatag 
Boys' ifewtopmenl program ages 16 and 
up. 

torafited: American Cnplw AssoaaliM 
and Western Assoc, ol hdep. temps. 

Write: Nn. flora Hdtinfay, Director 
korOE-M, Hiddiman, CA 95461 
Th. ( 707 ) SS 7 - 32 M t « 7 - 3 W 9 


DECIDE NOW ON A HAPPY 
ROUND OF 
RIGHT 
ACTIVITY 
at 



CAMP LEELANAU 
FOR GIRLS 

where self-reliance 
decision making 
leadership 
responsibility 
develop quickly 
out of 

GOOD TIMES 
GREAT ADVENTURES 
SURPRISES 

CHALLENGING EVENTS 
fOV FRIENDSHIPS 

CAMP LEELANAU FOR GIRLS 

GLEN ARBOR, Ml 49638 

Brother camp nearby 
Tom tWton, Director 


CHIPPEWA TRAIL CAMP 

for Girls 6-17 . 

A treasured experience for 
your daughter in an afeno- 
sphere of warmth, fun and un- 
derstanding. High quality lead- 
ership and safety in all activi- 
ties. AH-indushne tuition. 

■ Sailing • Swimming • Canoeing 

• Horses - aH the fundamentals 
Special programs for experienced 
riders. Daily riding. 

• Tennis - beginning i advanced 

■ Archery - Golf * Gymnastics 

• Creative-Arts A Crafts 


Brochure: 

RL 1, Chippewa 
Trail Road, 
Rapid City, 

Ml 49676 



choosing 
a camp? 

Watch the ads- 
on the Monday 
Education page of 
The Christian 
Science Monitor 
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Bemadded dining area of : 
a Northern . California 
kitchen (left ) . opens up 
with tall windows to' gar- 
den.* An antique dak table 
surrounded hy .four In- 
expensive . . bentwood 
chain* each painted a dif- 
ferent odor, amtnsh with . 
modern globe lighting fix- 
ture. Eleanor McCoy re- 
vitalised this old-fash- 
ioned, Southern California, 
httehen (right) with Stock- 
well geometric wallpaper,' 
a modern lighting fixture, 
and a new ceramic tile 
counter top. Fainted cabi- 
nets, a huge commercial 
stove, and water resistant 
wood parquet files on the 
fioor give added character 
to the decor. 


Photo by Kail H. Reik 



Photo by George R. Szanft 


Kitchens spruced up as family rooms 


By Karl H. Reik 

Fashioning a workable country-looking kitchen 

To update a Victorian kitchen, California architect Donald 3. Batahehler added 
surfaced redwood on all trim, an oak floor, skylighted celling, and open shelves to 
give it warmth and charm. 


Remodeling’s in; the air. It’s practical for 
those who want to retain the best of what they 
have, or acquire^ And it’s a fantasy trip for 
those who plan to. do it some day. 

The Monitor’s home furnishings writer, Mari- 
lyn Hoffman, starts here with the kitchen and 
presents two different homes in California — 
one north and the other south — where the 
kitchens have beerr turned from old to new. in 
ah adjacent column she^ details just how a 
coming new profession of kitchen planners 
can help. 


Craftsmen take up business of kitchen designing 


By a staff correspondent of 
The Christian Science Monitor 

New York 

Some 4 million kitchens In the 
United States will be remodeled In 
1975. 

This figure will be up about 10 
percent from 1974 because new houses 
come higher and more families are 
simply staying put. They plan to 
Improve and rejuvenate what they 
have. The kitchen is today the No. l 
room in the house to be considered for 
remodeling. Any kitchen over 16 
years old Is due for an uplift 
The American Institute of Kitchen 
Dealers estimate an average of $4,400 
will be spent on remodeling jobs this 
year, except where do-it-yourselfers 
can manage most of the planning and 
labor themselves. Others seek the 
services of professional kitchen space 
‘‘organizers" who can help them sort 
out the myriad of Ideas, new appli- 
ances, and cabinet styles. 

Multipurpose room 
The "heart of the home" has be- 
come a highly complex multipurpose 
room, and kitchen planning as a 
profession has come into existence to 


help families find the most functional 
and attractive solutions. These 
kitchen specialists welcome the client 
who comes ' with a scrapbook of 
magazine and newspaper dippings 
and at least a basic knowledge of what 
constitutes practical kitchen plan- 
ning. 

Most certified kitchen designers 
will quote free of charge on equip- 
ment, labor, and materials from 
plans and specifications you submit 
For a fee of $50 to $76, the professional 
will visit, your home, take measure- 
ments, discuss your family's needs 
and preferences, develop layout 
sketches, prepare a budget analysis, 
and meet with you at his showroom to 
present initial suggestions. 

Finish plans 

For a fee of $100 to $160, Ms services 
will also Include finished floor plans 
and perspective renderings or eleva- 
tions plus an accurate quotation for 
equipment, labor, and materials. 

Drawings and quotations become 
your property to use should you 
decide to postpone your remodeling or 
to become your own contractor. 

Should you go forward with your 
remodeling plans withixl 90 days with 
the specialist who has prepared them, 


it Is the practice of the reputable 
dealer to absorb the design fee : in the 
total cost of your kitchen. A- few 
kitchen planners "charge for 
’ services on a straight hourly basis, v - 

Three installments ' 

Once the plan and price of kitchen, 
are agreed on, payment Is usually 
made in three installments ; 40 per-, 
cent on signing the contract, 50 per- 
cent during early stages of iii-J 
stallatlon, and 10 percent upon com- 
pletion. If the job Is financed by a 
bank loan or by extending a mort- 
gage, other arrangements- may be 
worked out. ' ... 

Kitchen planning is a relatively new 
profession. Unlike architects, kitchen 
planners do not have to he registered 
or licensed. There are, however, 
today, about 600 certified kltcheg 
designers qualified to carry the -fcgK 
tlals GKD behind their names. In 1969, 
the 860-member American Institute^ 
Kitchen Dealers established the Cqun- 
‘ ell of Certified Kitchen Designers as 
the Industry’s accrediting body. 

Documentation required 
Official recognition is based on 
documented proof of personal knowl- 
edge; a strict examination of ability* 


affidavits 'of competence and integ- 
rity; and experience in the design, 
planning, and iwriaitetton supervision 
* of residential kitchens. 

What does a professional planner do 
for you? 

• Helps you choose f rom the many 
options of kitchen and appliance de- 
, sign. 

• Takes responsibility for your 
new kitchen or remodeling job from 
beginning to end. 

- • Specifies, location of plumbing, 
gas, and electricity inlets. - 

• Plans adequate lighting: 

• Helps you select colors, fabrics, 
wall coverings. 

• Orders all materials, Including 
appliances and cabinets. 

• Supervises all construction and 
installation. • 

• Sees that, all equipment per- 
forms as it should. 

The planner begins by asking .doz- 
ens of pertinent questions about your 
family's size and life-style, its cooking 
and entertaining requirements, its 
storage need, and just how appliance 
and gadget oriented It Is. He will take 
precise measurements so he can plan 
for you the most workable and attrac- 
tive kitchen your budget will allow. 

M. HL 




Well-Suited To You 

Suitable for the office, a dinner 
out, this hand-washable, 3 piece 
polyesterknitwiil become a fave- 
orite. The open jacket, pull-on 
skirt, patterned overbiouse fit 
well; know no season. Antique 
rose or aqua. Sizes. 14-20. $125 
Suits 


Boston, Chestnut Hill , North share, South Shore , Burlington, Wellesley 


The taste of 18th century England 


The fashionable taste of 
upper-class England, from 
bedroom to pantry, is 
chronicled In a monumen- 
tal new volume, Kngliah 
Decoration In the 18th Cen- 
tury, (New York: Charles 
Scribner’s Sons, $30). 

Paneling, bed hangings, 
tapestries and curtains, ' 
wallpaper, Venetian 


blinds, furniture covers 
' and cushions, carpets, nee- 
dlework, gilding, graining, 
and marbling are aU cov- 
ered In this volume. It 
embraces the arts afuphdl- 
. stery and painting, phis 
such diverse subjects as 
lighting, heating, picture 
hanging, . and mourning 
decorations. . 



Wyndelblo Decorators 


2634840 



Adw, Mass. 
263-4409 


SALE 


10% off on ail merchandise . 

including Kitting er, Harden, - 
Station, and Shaw-Schwnacher 
& Greet fabrics. 

during the month of February 

excepting antiques ' - 

IK. * Ask about our Design Workshops; 

Open Tuea. Him Sat 10-5:30 


A sunny, homey, .‘‘living" kitchen 
area has emerged fromtbe remodel- 
ing of a vintage house In Mill Valley, 
Calif. ..designed shortly after the turn 
of the century by West Coast architect 
Willis Polk. 

Mr. Polk originally planned a large, 
formal house that would be main- 
tained by a staff of servants. The 
kitchen quarters were typical of the 
time and included, a collection of 
miscellaneous spaces. Including main 
kitchen, pantries, servants’ dining 
area, laundry, etc. 

Architect Donald . J. Batchelder of 
Bollnas, Calif., designed the remodel- 
ing, which transformed the ugly Vic- 
torian. kitchen Into'. ' the warm, 
spacious room that Is shown here. 

Today, there are no’ servants. The 
family members do the cooklng. and 
the serving, and thewashing-up. They 
- spend a lot of time.ln this kitchen. 
Because the rest of the house remains 
rather formal, this area has literally 
become the "family room." 

Partitionsremoved 

Mr. Batchelder’s aim was a living 
area that . was aunny and bright, that 
had texture and color. and most of all, 
warmthl l r " 3;r ' 

He first cleaned out a bunch of old 
partitions. He opened up the ceilings 
and put in a'blg skylight to -let tn 
overhead sunshine . ^Then he flung a 
series of long windows across the 
dining space, to. open the .view to. the 
garden beyond. / 

In keeping with the. overall charac- 
ter ofthe house andthereglon, he had 
cabinets made of redwood, and. fin-. 
ISbed them only with a sealer. They 
are the essence of simplicity, and 
drawera v have no hardware. Open 
shelves make for a workable kitchen. 

"I like putting things out where you 
can see them and get at them," he 
explained. "And- It think the constant 
opening' and closing of cabine^doors 
tn a kitchen Is an unnecessary game." 

Wood floors favored 

The archltect' further maintained 
■ the natural feeling with an oak floor 
finished with sealer. "Wood floors are 
a natural material that ages better 
than anything -synthetic," he said. 
"Ibey take an awful .lot 'of wear, 
mbppliig, banging, and acquire a nice 
patina with age." 

Mr. Batchelder has combined 
strong primary colors — ocher yel- 
low, red, and bright* blue — on walls 
and ceilings. He also painted .each 
Bentwood dining: chair a .different 
color. He chose an antique round oak ’ 
table for his window dining space, 
with a modern globe fixture overhead 


to Illuminate the area. An antique 
clock on the wall lends both character 
and charm. 

For all Its efficiency, this Is no sleek 
modern kitchen. Nor . is it a "country 
kitchen." It is a tidy, highly person- 
alized California, kitchen whose mate- 
rials and architecture befit Its setting, 
and the family life that goes cm In It 

Updating technique 

Not all old kitchens have to 
gutted to be updated, say* Eleanor 
McCoy, an ASID interior designer in 
Los Angeles. 

Wallpaper, paint; new lighting fix- ; . • 

tures, a new tile counter top, and new :J . •_ 
flooring can do wanders to spruce up a 1,7 - - • 
high-ceilinged, old-fashioned kitchen^ ..- 
that has grown weary with years. 

She proved her theory In this iznsgl-- . \ 
native treatment of a kitchen hi one of I . 
southern California’s older homes. . 

'"My starting point,” the designer^',/' 
explained, "was the exciting pat/., ^ ! 
temed wallpaper which emphasized"* 
the 15-foot-celling height, and at the 
.same time brought the room together 
through a repetition Of color, pattern, 
and texture.” 

She decided on a color scheme of 
brown, black, and white. Because the 
basic white wall tiles were hi good 
condition, they were made to look 
whiter still by painting old wood 
. cabinets very dark brown. 

Linoleum replaced 

A new ceramic tile counter top was 
installed, and a tired old mottled 
linoleum was replaced with factory- 
made wood parquet flooring espe- 
cially finished to withstand water, 
grease, and general kitchen wear and 
tear. The parquet is stained a dark 
brown. 

Because of the scale of the room, 

Mrs. McCoy decided to replace the old 
standard white range with a black 
commercial stove which comes In 
components to make any number of 
arrangements ■ possible. In this case, 
she chose six burners, two ovens, pot 
storage, barbecue grill, and griddle. 

The only other new applicances 
added were two warming drawers 
and an electric dishwasher. 

TJie designer kept the old table in 
the middle of the room. "It was most 
useful in the original kitchen," she 
explained, "and certainly It gave a 
focal point plus more work space and 
eating surface in the redecorated 
version.” 

A big modern lighting fixture hangs 
low to Illuminate the new scene. 

These California efforts show more 
ways of giving a kitchen a whole new 
lease on life. 



features 

THE CAST 

■B HIBllMi 

OF THE SHAKERS 

HOUSES, SUBURBIA 

The .^takers, a religious group famous 
for their simple and beautiful furniture, 
.are on the verge of extinction. But a 
vigorous and optimistic. community sur- 
vives in Sabbathday Lake, Maine, where 
..-they continue to lead ascetic, con-, 
templative lives. Stepheii -Webbe de- 
scribes the world of the Shakers in 
1975, oii the first page of the second 
section. •»’ 

• -. yYt-. ' 

Decisions on human settlement, where 
- people are to live and how, have histor- 
ically been made by men. And, who de- 
signs houses? Men. Who spends most of 
their time in them? Women. Now 
women architects and many other no- 
table women are beginning to speak up 
about problems. Fran P. Hosken, an ar- 
chitectural planner and consultant on 
urban affairs and housing, tells' what 
changes women would make in a two- 
part series on the real estate page- 
Gene Langley sketches 

TUESDAY, 

FEBRUART25; 

RUNS, FRIDAY FEBRUARY 28 
; AND MARCH 14 

THE CHRISTIAN SCIENCE MONITOR 
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- The Monitor's daily religious article 


Never separated from Love 


breathe. ‘ a ! '• ■■ y /■ •' ■' 

They can smite; tbe^ can cry ;someof them speak to each 
other. We pretend not to aw thejmj; they pretemjriot tooee up. We 
paaathemin corridors, inthe streets; we sit beside the breathing 
shadows in trains, buses, tbeaters; we atand beslde tbemtolirts" 
or elevators, and in shops or crowds. On great oc cagiona we may 
even, shout among them. Yet we see them as. shadows^ and 
ourselves as flesh andblood. .. 

We don’ t speak to shadowa ; theydop’t speakto ua,-'.'. • 

They seem to move Independently ; they 'appear"- three- - 
dimensional.' Is it poaatos that they are actually people ? Why : 
don't we try toflnd out? . r : : V : ' v " ' , 

Sometimes we are so preoMup^d With the overbearing trifles 
of our own too-focused lives that weh^fflx,»e e: tlteiivliig shadows ' 
whom we call strangers, J those' dlwegkrded Inhabitants of a. 
disregarded world. Sometimes we .understand that they are. just 
as Vivid and vulnerable as ourselves; we Buspectthai they might 
love to talk to us, even to be friends with us — and we don’t care. 

TO think like this latoidenfity onaself as a shadow. - " 

Perhaps we believe itis thestranger’d duly to acknowledge us 
first. What if he fiflnks die same' abQitttjis? 

Sometimes human beings are separated by snobbery — , social, 
professional, intellectual, sexist, orracist. Tbls crown .of soap is 
always too big for the head that wearslt; it falls over the eyes and 
obscures the view. It also makes the wearer look as wise .and 
dignified as a flea in a bikini, and about the same size. ; 

Is anyone faintly ashamed of! his humanness? It would be 
understandable. Mankind is beset by Indignities: ^tbe. body's- 
oafish humor; the harsh practical; jokes ot our odUcjetlon; the 
preposterous imprisonment in a sex; the vague , or sharpfeeling 
that we belong In a different world; the yearning^ acknow- 
ledged or otherw3se---tor beavem We are unfeasy in the flesh. I 
believe that this uneasiness hin ts at our essence, which is hot 
biological at all; it 'is mere like -an infinite poem- ta'the act of 
composition. - r i : • 

We are ships that pass in the night "(to use Longfelldw'Bpeffect 
phrase) and the bright. world may seem dark to us because, we 
belong in a far brighter day. In our brief excursion through 
mortality, who could feel wholly at home? So we should help each 
other. We might even go to the extreme length of liking- each 
other, visibly. Visible affection, although infectious, is* not 
dangerous. • 


J To be human ifl an honor as well as ap lndlgnlty. Humanity’s 
path winds gradually upwardtbrougli fpb'd&rk of time. If the 
... btok^roafi staggers along the brink of precipices, innumerable 
; guiding candles burn through that black air; acts of courage,, 
generosity, tenderness.toil, creativity^lnapiraticm. Countless 
~ humin befcgs, detying the whole world's shadow, have reached 
but-tO: tfte etensstl and have found -their hands washed with 
\ liTembVabtelighL Other humans, devoting their obscure lives to 
the- obscure, have- received their lives back again, radiant. The 
sjditt'efiame hasmanycolarB, and on it float all the mountains of 
'onradhievement ' r ' . -v, . " v -- 7 ... 

Compared to our own potential. we are all children. Every one 

■ of us needs encouragement, comforting t aifectioii f praise. ; 

- I think each of ns ik a inental unl verse vast and rich -enough — 

- Slid changeable enough —. for encUess^axploratlon. How much 
dc^.anyohe know of hi&awn secret cosmos? We are strangers 

• even to oiu^vesr toerefare we belong' to the brotherhood of 

■ stranigero. " -'.4. 

■ I- have never found that brotherhood, could be revealed or 
' strengthened by something swaUcwedi'injected, or inhaled. A 

* -coimterfeit .— and pathetically brittle ' ^|comradeBhip is no help 
hi exploring our emb reality or a fefiaw-Btranger's. Besides, 
normal human c o mpany is hot so drea^that we can endure it 
only -when we are more or less anesthetized. However fumbling 
and fallible we all may seem, we are certainly miraculous, to be 
re joiced in with every sensitivity quivering. 

Anyone who knows this is safe from that fashionable sorrow, 
aUenatkoL; Alienation comes from — and to — a social group 
whose affections fail or hide.. .Visible affection, even more than 
law, to the health of civilization. 

.What if a stranger has walled himself' in behind Indifference, 
shyness, decett/fear — eveh fear ctf ua? Could anything be more^ 
absurd, .except our own' walls? Yet file ramparts of the mind have" 
gate's, and passwords open them. .If the wards are reinforced by 
mental music, such, as, genuine friendliness, a stranger’s 
emotional f ortifications may collapse like a tantrum tickled by a . 
joke. • •. -• V f j, ■. 

When the mind’s unhappy walls are 4op there 'is no place for 
shadows to stand. There are only the-citlxehs of light. 


Neil Miliar 


No one can be outside of God’s 
love. 

Divine Love is not human, emo- 
tional love which alters itself to 
match the circumstances. It. can- 
not be felt or understood through 
the material senses. It is God, 
and since man is God's spiritual 
expression, he reflects divine 
Love. 

Christian Science teaches the 
healing power and presence of 
God. It explains that all things 
are possible with God. An under- 
standing of divine Love anc^.pf 
man as Love’s expression heals, 
purifies, and supplies our neteds. 
Through this spiritual under- 
standing we can rise above de- 
spair, dpubt, and fear, and learn 
to trust in God for deliverance 
from the woes that are too often 
part of human existence. • 

The Psalmist tells us that God 
is able to prepare a table before 
us in the presence of “our 
enemies. 1 When we express and 
trust God’s love, all good is pos- 
sible. 

- Christ Jesus taught the nature 
of God's love, explaining that it is 
impartially expressed toward ev- 
eryone. He spoke of the Father 
who “maketh his sun to rise on 
the evil and on the good, and 
sendeth rain on the just and on 
the unjust.” And he said, “For if 
ye love thejrp which Jove you, 
what rewart^mv^'^e?” 1 It was 
never enough 1 for Jesus to love 


Einstein remembered 


At the end of a lifetime (Einstein) was still 
working to seek a unity between gravltatianand the : 
forces of electricity and magnetism. Thatis -how I :. 
remember him, lecturing at the Senate House in 
Cambridge hr an old sweater and carpet slippers 
with no socks, to tell, us what kind of lthkjha' was 
trying to find there, and what difficulties He was : :: 
running his head against. • 

The sweater, the carpet slippers, tfae.!disHke of 
braces and socks,, were not affe ctation. / He : was . 
quite unconcerned about worldly success,! or re- 
spectability, or conformity; most of the time he had 
no nation of what was expected of .a man of. his T 
eminence. He hated war l: and cruelty, -and hypoc- 
risy, and above all, he hated dogma — excqpt tha^: j 
■hate Is not the right word -far the sense nf sad - 
revulsion that he felt; he thought, hate itself a kind ; 
oS dogma. ... s' • ,■ % 

■ It is almost impertinent to talk of the ascent of . 


; man in/ the presence of two men, Newton and 
:F.tnsteln, who atrlde like gods. Of the two, Newton is 
the. 'Oid : Testament god;'it is Einstein who is the 
: New Testament figure, He was full, of humanity, 
pity, a sense of enormous sympathy. ... He was ’ 
fond of talking about God: "God does not play 
dice," “God is not maiicious.” Finally Niels Bohr 
one day said to him, "Stop telhng God what to do/’ 
But that is not quite fair. Einstein was a man who. 
could.aak immensely simple questions. And what 
his' life showed, .and Ms work,- is that when the 
: answers are simple too, then - you hear God 
ttflxddag. • . 

ITS, : ■ . • : ■ ; ! ; .» J- Broriowski. 

Excerpts# from 'The Ascent of Man" t>y J Bro~. 
r^on L ^ Brltfiift Broadcasting- Corpo- 'y 

ttpyrighj 111973 by J. Brohowski, reprinted by per- 
mission of Little Brown and Go . . • 


[This is a Russian translation of today’s religious article] 

IlepcBoi pejnrnojHpfi etma, DuaeurBMn ua awfl CTpaminr ud butjuScbox nw 
[PyccBufi Depeaoi houjktcb vrupe poaa b rtu] 

Hnkorna HeoTAejmMH ot JIioSbh 



Courtesy of AnflelDuarte - 
*‘V1 0” 1963; Glass, neon aiid.alumiiium sculpture by Angel Duarte 


■iff 

0*' 


Slicker, dazzle, after-image — it 
was the showman's repertoire that 
fixed "Op Art" as a category tor the 
instant historians. Something, we 
were told, was firing the optic nerve 
and tickling the retina. We could see 
it: like science, we were impressed 
fay an art tom that worked, that 
made Itself knowable ■ in . quite 
pragmatic, almost everyday, ways, 
So much tor the “optical." What 
about the art? Though corrupted in 
dresses and wrapping paper, the 
origins behind works like this lay, in 
part, in the artist’s urge to draw the 
light into his work and .manipulate it 
to add yet another dimenalon to the 
gtass and aluminum at the smallish 
(3 7% by am inches) form. The glow 
makes a ripple akln.to moire across 


radiance 


the whole surface of the work, while 
underscoring the grooves of broader 
toms; the effect fas- of a dramatic 
orb burning with the fires of another 
planet, a mysterousty radiant work. 

Although ptoneerworkin kinetics 
— optical effects — , goeq . back 
earlier, the. peak .of; ^the^ movement 
came to the mld-iseo's when artists 
Uke Angel Duarte (a Spanish artist 


working in Paris), grouped, their 
individual explorations of theories 
on .“the interactivity . .of plastic 
space” as he' described' a* show 
under the label Equlpo 67. 

“As it Is/ used in ' these, works. 
[Ught] ’ hafl two priheipat Tolea to 
play," the artist wrote in rt 0p Art;’? 
“to labiate the structures from their 
envi ron ment and 'thus give them 
their own illumination which creates 
a unity between the light-source and . 
the object " Movement of the work 
titled "VIO” and the' danting Ught 
not only worked upan-lhe object 
Itself but set it to danfctag -- op art’s 
stage act 7- on walls, cecbings and 
screens and' hi this way reached a 
larger aqdSehce. : = v . . 

. ... JaheHoiti Kay 


Hhkto He xoxer HaxoflHTScs BHe 6 o- 
necTBCHHofi JjoBbh. 

BoaceCTBCHHaa Jh) 6 obb bto eb. ve- 
-xoBeveqnx jodGosb, He bmohh ogaiBHaa, 
HBxeHHniqaacs: coraacHO ofiero- 

sxea&ezBax. Ee Hexuu: hh nonyBCTBO- 
. i hh hohsxb KaTepHaxbHHMH. vyB- 
biBaia. XnCoBB sro Bor h nesoBex 
, fijxyvK ^yiOBHLnt BXipaseHHeii Bor.a, 
<m erpaaaeT 6oaecTBeHHyjo JjoSobb. 
v^pHOTHaHcgag - Haysa* .' yvm? i(eiH- 
- Tei^ttfieraB H-npHcyTC*BH»Bora. Ohs 
. ofaicHser vro tout Bora bc« jocrynHO. 
UoHSMasse 6oxecT3DHEOi JjoSbe e to~ 
soBeKa BHpawuomero ary XmfioBb 
seqesseT,- oqamaeT h ysoBiefBopaev 
Hamk HysRjH- Biaroxapa srony ayxoB- 
. Hoiy nbHHXBHHB) HH KOSteH HOSMOMH 
. Has oxvasHHex, eoxHeHRHHH h orpaxoic 
h HayHHTbca BepmcB Bory sax CBoexy 
. H36IBHTMH). 

U^IKHCT rOBOpHT HHK HTO Bor 
« Htwer .'. npHTOTOBHTb nepeso , hhob 
T paneey b Bixy uparos mohx s. 1 Kona 
xu OTpasaex h soBepnexcs 6oaeerB6H- 
H0i r Xx)6bh, a»6oe s* 6 po oraHOBvrcs 
BOSkoXHSEX. 

Xpxoroe Kseye b cboox yneHHH o 
npHpose fioacecTBeHHofi 1 h)6bh o&b- 
schhz vro OHa CeenpHcrpacraa h ojh- 

! H^OBO irpOHBJfiHa HO OTHOmeHHH) K 

Kaxway ns Hao. Oh roBopex 06 O^e 
Oh noBemsaer , cojcany CBoexy 
Bo^EossTB Has assoni h sofipHra h no- 
cHxabr s Wb Ha npa»eaHHx h aeirpa- 
b eskHxSf Oh sa^ee rosopas: <H 6 o 
ecaijBH fiysere x»(Shtb jod 6 hh(hx beg, 
xaxaa Bax . narpasa? » 1 Hscyca 
CHID HflSjOGTaXOHHO SBfiHTb TOXBKO.TfiX 
xoTftpize ero xnfazH. Oh aaCTaBHH Hac 
aymne ocoaH&xb npHcyrctBae h easy 
SoxecrsesHof £x> 6 bh h aanosesai him 
XD lfans spyr spy 1 ®- 0® sm npHxep 

BT 0 & JjdGbH B CBOefi COfiCTBSHHOi XH 8 - 

hh •x xosasax caxy IsSbh HcaeJBHHex 
rpeia h 6 ojh«hh. . 

Jbpx Baxep 9 xxk, omraHBiiiax h 
ocHO^aBHiaH XpHcxHaHCKya) flayxy, hh- 
< HHeye : BHHBxeHHex yTBepnu 
Bce^ vro oh exaaax, laux ofipaaox npa- 
Sbb *($ogx ffis ax 6oree saxHoe snaae- 
HHe^^ax utobsh. Oh soEasHB&x to, 
Hexj 1 '' 'yvHJL B mom coctoht Bayxa 
_XpseraaHCTBa.> 3 PaaBe, bto ho een> to, 
Hxo.vM^TpeSoBas ot Hac? flayrnTbes h 
iroHfflft 6 oim Jjd6obb h lyvnre nusHan. 

B npOHBBTb BTJ il)60BB B HBlHBfi H0- 
BCeSTOBHOS XH3HH ? 


Untjtled 

A bfai^e of grass spreads underground 
withroota gatbertog nutriments 
entwining roots outbranch . 
cfetatefaig gtgength fan association .. 

'slowly in' all" directions ' . 
ffmb&ering opposition growth . 

though 

halted by wind, mow, heat 


Yes I wlsh to voice my thoughts 
IhaVe discovered differences 
thaiwouid enhance the race 
thetort tack is to havp more 

than knowledge, te. 
to find acceptance tor ideas 
wltooutsmothexlng that 
which should remain 

in current orthodoxy 
.'tor' 

eventually the new becomes 
the future present mores 

. . • S- H. Eftel 


J[axe HexoBenecKoe npoaBseme xd 6 bh 
xoser HpoHSBOSHTB vyseca sorsa oho 
hcxoxht or Hamero HaHBucmero hohh- 
xaHHH OoaecxBeHHofi JEjdGbh. Oho eno- 
coficTByei o&bexHHBXb h cBsaarB a He 
orxesHTB spyr ot myra. Do xepe aa- 
mero popia b syxoraox hohbxbhhh hh 
B ee xeHbine ocoBHaex xarepHajBHOCTb 
h ee orpaHHHeHHH. BasEpyHca Ha sy- 

X0BH0CTH XH CTaHOBHXCH fiOHOe CH 0 - 

goShhxh 6 opor&es c sserapxpHHHHHXx 
vesoBeveexHto odcTOsres&riTBaxH.''" : 

PeasHBOBaiB npHcyrcTBse Beeofr&ex- 

XS 0 IHB& fioateCTBCHHOfi JjdSBH 9 TO SH&Tb 

vto kh Bcerja HeoTsesxMH or Bora. 

Boapocranmee ocoaxaBaHHe HeatHoft 
aafioTH, 'aamaiH h HEaHesasm^eft chsh 
C osecTBeHHoft Jjd 6 bh noxoraer yerpa- 
hhtb HeexepHvecEHe sepoBaHHs b rpex 
h b 6 oaeam>. HocsosLxy xh see nomee 
ocoaHaex 6 oscas> JL» 6 obb b cbohx je- 
tsx, xh notH&ex hto Ee GecBOHevHas 
SofipoTa Bcersa aax saeryima. Uporpeo- 
CHpOBaXb , B HOHHX&HHH X BHXBJBHHH 
fiosbefi JIb> 6 bh shshht npHSiHsaTBOH 

r» 6**2 6 uu ZoffoBB^ xxp Bora 
HaxossTcs lax a JjdGobb Bcersa Tax 
rse x xh. 

incurs^ 22:5; * Eb. or )far$ea 5:45, 
46; * Bayxa u SSoposu c Kjookom k C»*upn- 
HOMy ^KcaKsHO, exp. 473. 

•Chrirtian Scimta — UpcasaoejiTCH oKpscKH 
Crwhc* - : 

I'yeexaR uepraojt jqefiaaxa XpacnaaciuS 
Haysa <Haym u Uopoue e Sjuvok k Cbs- 
nteiuioxy HiieaBBw* JUspir Bwep 9 jub neaarapTwt 
e npnTUBUpmEUix aRrjnficKMK tcketoh eparn- 
BOJU. Ero NOXHB npKoSpeCTH B <!BTUbHflX 
IpucTMaHcxoft Hay km him 7 ‘upexertBHTM* 
BMaiuaS Frances C. Carbon, Publisher’s 
Agent, One Norway Street, Boston, Massa- 
chusetts, U5A. 02115. (CHIA). 

CBejteBhB uTHoernmnn spyrofi xaiepaTjpu 
JCpHcninuoi Hayui »a pjcckok muse SyjiyT 
surjanu Bern oSpanBUiBHejl b The Christian 
Science Publishing Society, One Norway 
Street, Boston, Massachusetts, U.SA. 02115. 


Daily Bible verse 

For God so loved the world, 
that he gave tils only begotten 
Son, that whosoever belleveth In 
him should not perish, but have 
everlasting life. John 3:16 


In affirmation 

So is the soul, 

Unparalleled, 

Most lonely of the whole, 

Its journeyings 

Time charted audits venturlngs 
An infinite 

Manifest The grain of sand 
Proclaims it and a drop of water 
Has fealty absolute. 

Its minute 

* • The minute • . , ; 

1 Eternal of your hostage 
Breath, your homage 
.Dust 

And its unfaltered bondage,. 

As Is the rose unparalleled . 

The soul intrust, : 

As is the heart the driven drop at water, 
Asia the spirit gathered sand. 


John Howland Beaumont 


only those who loved him. He 
made us more conscious of the 
presence and power of God’s love 
and commanded us to love one 
another. He exemplified this love 
in his own life and proved the 
power of love with his healings of 
sin and disease. 

Mary Baker Eddy, the Dis- 
coverer and Founder of Christian 
Science, writes: “Jesus estab- 
lished what he said by demonstra- 
tion, thus making his acts of 
higher importance than his 
words. He proved what he taught. 
This is the Science of Christian- 
ity.” 3 Isn’t this what he has asked 
us to do? To learn and under- 
stand more of God’s love and to 
express this love in our daily 
lives? 

Even a human expression of 
love, when it is derived from our 
highest understanding of divine 
Love, can do wonders. It tends to 
unite and bring together, rather 
than separate one from another. 
As we grow in spiritual under- 
standing, we become less con- 
scious of materiality and its limi- 
tations. From a more spiritual 
basis we are able to better cope 
with discordant human condi- 
tions. 

To realize the presence of all- 
encompassing divine Love is to 
know that we can never be sepa- 
rated from God. 

A growing awareness of divine 
Love’s tender care, protection, 
and life-giving power helps to re- 
move the mesmeric beliefs of sin 
■and disease. As we more fully re- 
alize God's love for His children, 
we know that His infinite good- 
ness is ever available. To pro- 
gress in the understanding and 
demonstration of God’s love is to 
draw closer to God and to express 
the healing Christ. 

Wherever Love is, the peace of 
God is there - and Love is always 
right where we are. 

'See Psalms 23:5; ’Matthew 5:45, 46; a Scf- ' 
anc e and Health with Key to the Scriptures, 
p.473. 

[SMwtore on tbs pag* may be found a tnnaiatton of 
Mb undo kt Runl an. Four dmoa a your an article an 
Christian Science appears In a Russian translation.] 


A 

deeply 
Christian 
way of 
healing 

The Bible speaks of the 
great love and compassion 
that moved Jesus when he 
healed. In his ministry he 
turned the thought of those 
seeking healing to a fuller 
understanding of God’s 
love and goodness. 

In a deep, prayerful search 
of the Bible, Mary Baker 
Eddy discovered that 
Jesus’ teaching and heal- 
ing were scientific. She 
learned that health, free- 
dom, and abundance are 
the natural and provable 
effects of God’s overflowing 
goodwill for His children. 

After proving this in her 
own healing work, she 
taught others how they 
could be healed by spiritual 
means alone. She explains 
this method of Christian 
healing in 'her book Science 
and Health with Key to 
( the Scriptures. A careful 
study of its message can 
give you the dear under- 
standing of God that heals. 
You can obtain a copy with 
the coupon below. 


Miss Frances' C. Carlson 
Publisher’s Agent 
4-j> Grosvenor Place, 8th Floor, 
London SW1X 7JH 

Please send me a paperback- 
copy of Science and Health 
with Key to the Scriptures. (H) 


County. 


My cheque for £1.07 enclosed 
as payment in full. 
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‘First the blade, then the ear . ■ 


then the full grain in the ear 
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The Monitor's view 


Opinion and commentary 


Third-party talk 


The talk of a new third party In 
American politics serves a num- 
ber of interests, not necessarily 
including the public’ s.- 

By favoring a third party, 
speakers at the recent Conserva- 
tive Political Action Conference 
registered the extent of their dis- 
appointment with what they re- 
gard as Gerald Ford's lapse from 
the true faith since leaving Con- 
gress. 

By questioning the need for a 
third party, conservative Ranald 
Reagan indicated he is still avail- 
able should the. Republicans want 
him in 1976. And anyone with as 
much of a foot in the door as he 
has would be reckless to a b a n don 
even a troubled major party for 
the long, long shot of a third party. 

Not that third parties are not an 
acceptable option in American 
politics. Hie present Republican 
Party itself grew out of a minor 
party. And third parties have In- 
itiated and fostered changes af- 
fecting major parties and the na- 
tion — women’s suffrage, for ex- 
ample, and the convention system 
of nominations. 

But even a former president like 
Theodore Roosevelt could not win 
when he ran again an a third-party 
(Progressive) ticket. The chances 
for a third-party victory look no 
better at this stage. So the signifi- 
cance of any such movement 
would rest in such other third- 
party functions as providing a 
safety valve for those alienated by 


both major parties; a “spoiler” 
role for undercutting one of the 
parties; or a means of nudging one 
or both parties in directions fa- 
vored by the third party. 

The latter alternative could be 
constructive in encouraging a de- 
bate over Issues as the ca mp ai g n 
develops. But in terms of public 
sentiment, the likeliest third party 
might not be conservative. A re- 
cent Harris survey shows both 
conservatives and liberals declin- 
ing, wfiile moderates grew from 31 
percent to a 43 percent plurality 
between 1968 and 1974 (though 
George Gallup found conservative 
sentiment at a peak last year and 
advised changing the name of the 
GOP to the Conservative Party). 

That moderate 43 percent might 
be said to constitute a “third 
party” within the customary or- 
bits of the major parties. Both 
Democrats and Republicans need 
to take account of it. - 

When conservative Mr. Ford 
stoutly affirms he will retain com- . 
paratively liberal Mr. Rockefeller 
as a running mate, he may be 
tryin g to establish a moderate 
coalition. If the liberal Demo- 
crats, in their newfound power, 
tilt too far left they could play into 
the Republicans’ hands. 

But as the political cards are 
shuffled and reshuffled up to No- 
vember, 1976, the irony is that the 
outcome of the game will mightily 
depend an what happens away 
from the table — namely, in the 
economy. 


Ethiopia’s wider meaning 


The secessionist battle sim- 
mering in Ethiopia deserves more 
attention internationally than it 
has received. If the dissidents in 
the northern province of Eritrea 
succeed in their bid for indepen- 
dence, this could spell the end of 
Ethiopia as a nation. It would also 
have consequences for big power 
strategic interests in the region. 

For black Africa, a civil war In 
Ethiopia would be both embar- 
rassing and tragic. Because of its 
long history of independence, and 
because of former Emperor Haile 
Selassie’s courageous stand 
against fascist Italy, Ethiopia has 
long had symbolic meaning for 
Africans. This is why Addis Ababa 
is the home of the Organization erf 
African Unity. 

Hence, in an effort to keep the 
country together, neighboring Su- 
dan is trying to mediate a peace 
between the Ethiopian military 
government and the Eritrean se- 
cessionists. Certainly friends of 
Ethiopia can only hope that effort 
succeeds. 

This will not be an easy achieve- 
ment, however. Historically, 
Eritrea has been more separated 
than joined with Ethiopia; it was 
not completely united with it until 
1962. Deep cultural and religious 


differences also fuel the struggle 
for independence . 

This struggle was given impetus 
with the ouster of the Emperor 
last year. Two separatist move- 
ments have now joined together 
and are receiving military and 
moral support from the Arabs, 
especially such radical states as 
Libya, Iraq, Syria, and South Ye- 
men. 

This development should cause 
some concern in Washington. The 
horn of Africa is Important strate- 
gically, sitting astride the Red Sea 
with its access to the Suez Canal, 
the oil lands, and Israel. 

If Eritrea — with the support of 
the more militant Arabs — were to 
become independent, it could well 
turn on the United States, blaming 
it for arming the central govern- 
ment In Addis Ababa, and with- 
draw American port facilities. Or, 
if the new Ethiopian regime puts 
down the dissidents, It could end 
up more neutralist. 

Given this uncertain future for 
U.S. interests in the area, it is 
Incomprehensible why Washing- 
ton has not had an ambassador 
there for a year now. It is self- 
evident that the Senate should 
speedily confirm and President 
Ford speedily dispatch the newly 
appointed envoy. 


Education and recession 


In higher education as in other 
fields, bad times can be the best 
times to invest. 

Such reasoning might lie behind 
the increases in applications com- 
ing in to some universities at the 
same time the recession is deep- 
ening. 

On -balance, enrollment at 
America's colleges and univer- 
sities still is weaker than campus 
administrations would like it to 
be. Cutbacks in federal and state 
support, lower returns on endow- 
ment portfolios, higher fuel bills, 
and inflation generally, have 
made even slight dips in student 
enrollment perilous for campus 
balance sheets. 

Enrollment has sagged in recent 
years, particularly at private col- 
leges, as family Incomes were 
weakened by inflation. At the 
same time, gluts in the supply of 
professionals in fields like teach- 
ing, law, and journalism have 
made many youths question 
whether earning a degree would 
be followed by finding & job. 

Nonetheless, education remains 
one of the most remunerative 
long-term investments that indi- 
viduals or a society can make. It 
would be a loss hard to make up in 
the future for America's educa- 
tional institutions to be emptied to 
anything like the degree which 
recession is emptying auto and 
other factories. 

Material products not made now 
can be produced.at a later time, 
when the economy is in an up- 


swing. Not so with education. 
Faculties are not as easily built as 
factories. And we are all too 
familiar with the regrets of mil- 
lions of individuals who lost out on 
college training during the ’30s 
because of the depression. 

Therefore, attempts to offset 
the recession’s- down-drag on 
higher education are to be encour- 
aged.. Tuitions continue to rise. 
But colleges like the University of 
Chicago are offering reductions of 
up to 20 percent on summer under- 
graduate tuitions to encourage en- 
rollment Other colleges are auto- 
matically boosting financial aid to 
students to offset needed tuition 
boosts. 

At the state level, one hopes that 
the budget parers for public col- 
lege systems will adequately ap- 
praise the long-range value of 
higher education and not over- 
react to the current red-ink threat. 

At the federal level, one must 
commend the closer look which 
the Ford administration is giving 
to the Implications of its policies 
for noncommercial institutions — 
such as how to ease the impact of 
the oil-importing tariff. , 

Ultimately, however, the ability 
of American higher education to 
emerge from its current straits 
will depend on bow high a priority 
individual citizens put on it. Thus 
it Is encouraging to see appli- 
cations for quality colleges In- 
crease at the same time that the 
general recession Impulse is to cut 
back. 
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Let’s think 


Britain today 

By Erwin D. Centum 


State of 
the nations 

Middle East— first principles 

"* By Joseph C. Harsch 


United States Secretary of State 
Henry Kissinger Is once mare roam- 
ing the Middle East in search of a 
solution to the Arab-Israel blood feud 
which has been the world’s most 
serious danger for a generation. : 

He’ Is trying to get his solution 
piecemeal. He Is operating an the 
theory that a small step In the right 
direction gives the respective parties 
to the feud mare time in whicfcnto 
adjust to tiie idea of a further step a 
little later an. 

He has already succeeded in getting 
three steps taken hi the right direc- 
tion. The first was the cease-fire 
immediately after the 1978 "October 
war.”*The second and third were the 
subsequent agreements an a separa- 
tion of forces an both the Egyptian 
and Syrian fronts, with United Na- 
tions troops policing the neutral zone 
between. 


His present objective is a widening 
of the neutral zone between Israeli 
and Arab forces on berth fronts. In 
effect Dr. Kissinger wants Israel to 
pull back about 60 miles more in the 
Sinai and about four miles more along 
the Golan Heights. 

He may or may not succetecl In 
getting this further Interim step at 
this time. The fact of the effort does 
tend to stave ott another war and gain 
time for fresh ideas to germinate 
among the people involved. While . 
waiting perhaps we can all usefully 
refresh our memories of the dements 
of the problem. 

The state of Israel came into being 
in 1948 In a war won by Israel. That 
war consolidated the territory ; of - 
Israel more or less as it remains to ". 
this day. It also caused over a million 
Arabs to leave their ancestral homes 
and seek temporary refuge In neigh- 
boring Arab countries. Most of them s 
still live in refugee camps in the Gaza 
Strip, in Jordan, In Syria, and in 
Lebanon. They, like their- children 
born in the camps, still think of their 
ancestral villages as home anU^stm - 
dream of returning someday to those 
villages. 

Israel took some further Arab terri- 
tory 1 during the 1966 war and then 
overran the Sinai peninsula but with- 
drew under UN and U.S. pressure 
more or less to the 1948 frontiers. All 
of the Sinai was again overrun in the 
1967 war, all of West Bank Jordan was 
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seized, .and the ended up an 

the Golan Heights! They still hold 
most of this territory which they 
overran In 1967. 

There can be no peace so long as 
Israel continues to hold the bulk of the 
1967 conquests. UN "Resolution 242, 
supported by the U.S., calls for with- 
drawal from occupied territories. 

Nor can there, be peace unless the 
Arabs accept the permanence- of the 
state of Israel and enter into a formal 
peace settlement with it. 

. .Thus the ultimate settlement must 
include Arab acceptance of an Israel 
which returns to its pre-1967 frontiers. 

But Israel . refuses to withdraw 
further without same measure of 
acceptance by the Arabs. And the 
Arab governments find it difficult to 
recognize Israel until Israel gives up 
its conquests. ' 

. And then there are the refugees who 
believe that 'they have be mi driven 
wrongly from their own homeland. 
There is great sympathy for them in 
all Muslim countries, and particu- 
larly in the [neighboring Arab coun- 
tries. ‘ ^ . 

Egypt would probably make peace ' 
with Israel tomorrow were it not for 
its commitments to the refugees and 
to Syria. Egypt is bound both by honor 
and' by contract to refrain from any 
separate peace. Jordan has long been 
ready for a peace treaty with Israel. 
The Syrian Government' probably 
dare not conclude peace without re- 
gaining most of the Golan Heights, 
but Israel- would find relinquishing 
those heights extremely difficult, per- 
haps impossible. ■ ' ' 


The obstacles are high. Bat the 
Arabs have much to gain from peace.' 
Both Egypt and Syria are ripe with 
plans for economic : development for 
which peace is necessary. And Israel 
cannot forever live -aa an armed 
camp. Its economy survives today 
only with substantial American eco- 
nomic-support in addition to weapons. 
Oil provides the Arabs with unlimited 
funds. Israel,, with . about 2,700,000 
Jews, is surrounded by 48 million 
Arabs in - adjoining countries and;' 
beyond that, by tite whole world of . 
Islam. 

Farces pushing both sides. toward . 
peace are Impressive and mast 
sooner or later prevail over the 
obstacles. 


Dangerous cargoes 


The Air Line Pilots Association has 
imposed an embargo against flying 
aircraft which carry hazardous sub- 
stances. The embargo dearly is justi- 
fied. Shippers, the U.S. Department of 
Transportation and the airline com- 
panies have taken far too little action 
to remedy the frightening problem, of 
shipment by air, without adequate 
safeguards, of caustic, flammable, 
radioactive, explosive and poisonous 
substances. A new law signed by the 
President a month ago was supposed 
to put teeth into federal regulation, of 
hazardous cargoes, but the usual 
bureaucratic Inertia prevails, 'and 
little is being done. The pilots are not 


being unreasonable;- far Instance, 
they are willing to carry, radioactive 
materials for medical use, or other 
emergency cargoes, even when some 
danger may be Involved. In fact, the 
pilots appear to be the most reason- 
able of all those involved . in the 
hazardous cargo problem, and their 
action can only be described as a 
highly responsible one set against the 
background of near criminal lrre- 
sponslbtUty on the part of the agen- 
cies and companies who though 
charged with solving the problem ,are 
Inrfnnt! sitting aa their 

— The Sun (Baltimore) 


• We spent a recent week in London, 
just at the height of the process by 
which Margaret Thatcher was elected 
leader of the Conservative Party, and 
we were amazed by many things. 

We were, of course, hit by the 
tremendous im p a ct of Inflation of 
prices since our last visit a year 
before. More Impressive, though, was 
the aplomb of the people in the face of 
these prices. The shops and restau- 
rants were fuE, ^HS^Wghways were 
jammed, there was every sign of an 
affluent society. These casual obser- 
vations no- doubt confirm the unwis- 
dom of drawing hasty conclusions. 

Britain is manifestly going through 
a succession of severe challenges : the 
restoration of a viable economy, the 
strengthening of efficient production 
and trade, the balancing of power 
between trade unions, capitalists, 
government and. — above all — the 
long-suffering consumer. There is the 
"Celtic revolt’’: the demand for 
greater autonomy if not independence 
for the -Scots and the Welsh, plus the 
tragic problems of the Northern Irish. 
There is the unresolved Issue of the 
Common Market, "although the tides 
seem to be flowing in favor of contin- 
ued British participation in Europe. 

Hopes tieef to oil • 

A great deal of hope for the British 
future Is pinned an North Sea ail and 
gas. Weather, technical problems, 
and soaring costs have somewhat 
darkened these hopes, but they still 
exist and seem to have a rational 
basis. 

The British continuously display 
many attitudes which are important 
in a civilized and comfortable world. 
People are considerate of one ano- 
ther, the ordinary affairs of life are 
agreeably conducted. The “work 
ethic” is to some degree subordinate 
to personal development and choice. 
Maybe we are seeing the "post- 
industrial society” in action: a time 
when it is not necessary to work five 
or six or even sevetf days a week to 
get by. A British minar (quoted In the 
Saturday Review) put It succinctly 
when asked why he worked only four 
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days a week. He said it was becau 
he could not get by on three. 

Elders’ consensus 

Many British attitudes were Qiu 
trated In the election of Mrs. Tha 
cher, the first woman to lead a gra 
party in a major Western natio: 
Since the earliest days of the politic 
party system, Conservative Par 
leaders had been chosen by a my 
terious consensus of the elder state 
men, often meeting at the Carltr 
Club. Many private organizations 
the Western world work in this san 
way. Somehow influential voices a 
heard, somehow everybody "know, 
who should be leader. 

But the process is not democratic, 
is certainly eatablishmentarlan and 
may be elitist. So a few years ag 
former Earl Home (pronouno 
Hume), who gave up his title to Ser- 
bia party in the House of Comm or 
and has now been restored to £ 
picturesque designation of Lo 
Home of the Hirsel, was delegated 
draw up an electoral scheme, f 
devised a plan by which, after certa 
consultations with the constituende 
the Conservative members of ParU 
raent would elect their leader throuj 
not just one, or two, hut mayhap thr 
ballots. 

Majority needed 

Mrs. Thatcher won the first balli 
thus forcing retirement of term 
Prime Minister Edward Heath 
party leader, but she did not get t 
stipulated majority. Four other cam 
dates poured in, and there was dang 
the sec raid and third ballots wou 
lead to fiasco and the party won 
become a laughingstock. In the er 
though, a substantial majority swtz 
to Mrs. Thatcher’s skillfully manag 
campaign and she Is now the par 
leader. Democracy has worked. 

The episode shows conflict betwe 
the traditional, which worked f 
generations but with some defeci 
and a new plan which almost did* 
work but was salvaged. In a way, tt 
is the evolution of life in Britain tods 


Watergate profiteers’ 


ToTlMCtaWbn Stianca Monitor 

Another view of Boston University 
actions and your editorial moralizing 
may not be of interest, but so that you 
don’t forget that you have many 
readers In the far West, here goes. 

We don’t disagree wtthBU’s right to 
cancel a lecture [by Ranald Ziegler] 
nor yours for supporting. We abhor 
the Watergate mess. What bathers us 
is that the students' objection Is to a 
"deceitful person” speaking from a 
public platform. Then we are both- 
ered by the editorial writer who 
speaks of proportion and moral con- 
science and whether anyone ought to 
profit from wrongdoing. We wonder 
where you people were when you 
reelected a senator to speak on a 
public platform who has been less 
than truthful and has indeed covered 
up a scandal. 

One last shot I can't resist Speak- 
ing of Watergate profiteers, It seems 
to us and many others that the news 
media have Indeed been one of the 
profiteers. Days, months, and years 
of juicy news. . . 

EnfiatWash. ; • - b!l. C arter 

To -Rw Chricttan Sdance Uonttor 

• I wish to commend you on your good 
•common sense in your- timely edito- 
rial, “Watergate profiteers.” With a 
grandson in college and others grow- 
ing up, I am deeply grateful for your 
views on this vital subject, now. ■ 

. Dean Wicklein of Boston University 
and the students have indeed set a 
national precedent for colleges 
around the country? 

These immoral standards of becom- 
x ing rich from Watergate cover-ups, or 
as you so wisely stated, “exploitable 
scandals of the past," must be halted. 

.. it, has an evil affect -on -the young 
-ahd sets a bad example for all people. 
-‘Crime is contagious, it breeds .con- 
tempt for law.” — Braudeis.' 

Jamaica, N.Y. Mrs, T. P-Adelsberg 

In defense of India ;V. 

To The CteMan Sctanee Monitoc 

- Time and again the same hue and 
cry. is heard, as reflected to D. C. 
Kalbfell's letter, part of which was 
laced with satirical remarks on the 
state of democracy in India/ 

If India were a practicingCommu- 
nist country problems 8udh as corrup- 
tion would notarise or would be swept 
under the rug- Under a democratic 
system everything bna to go through 
the due process of tew^and miracles 
cannotbe worked out overnight. 

... There has been a remarkable prog- 
ress in India In various sectors during 
the short span of 27 years since 
Independence.' Obviously Mr. Kalb- 
fell is unable to think beyond ball- 
bearing plants and bombs. 

Lastly, my thsnirg to newspapers 
such as the Monitor for projecting the 
linage of India ' to the .. American 
people,, but for whlch^Dadia would 
have been cast into oblivion. ••• V 
Corvallis, Ore. iLCShandramoali . 


Aid to Saigon 

To Tim Christian Sdenca Mentor 

Your recent editorial called c 
Congress to send another $300 millic 
In military aid to the Saigon goven 
meat "in support of the principle i 
self-determination.” 

During 1974 the United States pn 
vided some 86 percent of the TWe 
government’s resources, making ttt 
government along with Lon Nol’s 1 
Cambodia mare dependent an outsid 
funding than any others In the work " 
How will sending hundreds of million 
more to Saigon in any way further tb 
4 'principle of self-determtoation’ ' ? 

~ One also wanders how you expei 
8300 million to accomplish today wh£ 
oyer $160 billion in direct U.S. e> 
penditures failed to achieve in th 

period before the Paris agreement 

Finally, you cited Soviet and Ch: 
nese aid to North Vietnam as ■ 
justification for increased militar. 
aid to TMeu. In fact, the Soviet Uni o 
and China in 1974 slashed military al< 
to Hanoi almost in half, according t 
military, analysts in Saigon. Based a 
Defense Intelligence Agency figure 
for 1973 — and Including in the U.S. 

■ Saigon total some $200 to $400 milhoi 
of the incremental cost of U.S. -fore® 

■in Thailand and the Seventh Flee 
related to the phase-down of tin 
Ind ochina conflict — U.S. military al< 
and expenditures on South Vietnan 
last year were five times as large si 
military aid toHanai from the So vie 
Union and China combined. 

. James K. Morel 
Indochina Resource Cental 
Washington 

Arms for the Mideast 

• To CMstbn Sctonct Monitor 

President Ford talks about a potes 

■ tial use of force against the oil 
producing countries to avert strau 
gulatton of the West But at the saro« 
time our government sells missile; 
and bombers worth billions of dollar 
to the Arab sheikhs. 

A new Arab-Israeli war seem* 
imminent, but we are selling to hot! 
aides of the conflict the most destruc 
tive weapons. 

Is it the American dream to become 

merchants of death? 

If - detente has any value at all, an 
agreement should be readied by both 
East and West to prevent Any mwe 
’arms shipments to the Middle East, 
and thus forestall a new blood bath 
there.. .. 

Fairfax, Calif - MaxWefwooberg 

.' Letters; expressing readers' 
views are welcome. Each re- 
ceives editorial consideration 



